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OTHERS GUARANTEE WE DELIVER 


Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND ONLY LASTING 
SOURCE OF PHOSPHORUS. CONTAINS MORE 
PHOSPHORUS THAN BONE MEAL, ACID PHOS- 
PHATE, THOMAS SLAG, OR COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZER; AND COSTS MUCH LESS. 


As to its uses and results to be obtained, we refer you to your own Agricul- 
tural Institutions, or to the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, Ills., who will send you on application their bulletins 
and circulars on GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 

We are in the Phosphate Rock business and have been ever since the 
discovery of the Mt. Pleasant Field. We have our own rock deposits and 
the most complete and “up-to-date” plants for preparing, drying and grinding. 

We use every effort to furnish what the Agricultural authorities who have 
used this material with success recommend. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND GUARANTEES 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


To everyone who gives us an order for as much as a carload of ground rock 
we will send free a copy of DR. C. G. HOPKIN’S book, “SOIL FERTILITY 
AND. PERMANENT AGRICULTURE;” or, on receipt of the price of 
same, which is-$2.70, we will forward copy immediately and credit the amount 
on first order received for a carload. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter—Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 
partmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


L. H. Barvey, Director. 





The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

DAIRY INDUSTRY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY FARM MECHANICS 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY RURAL ART 
SOIL TECHNOLOGY 


PLANT-BREEDING HOME. ECONOMICS 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 


NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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Modern History 


Modern History of the dairy world reveals these facts. 

Sanitation is a constant watchword to those who pro- 
duce the highest quality products. 

Correct dairy sanitation cannot be produced by soap 
compounds, strong caustic or corrosive chemicals, or 
inefficient cleaning agents. 

The height of dairy cleaning perfection is attained 
only by Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser, 
the one cleaning agent now used by eighty per cent 
of the Buttermakers, and by thousands of Dairymen, 
Milk Dealers and Farmers. 


makes modern dairy history really and truly modern. 

In composition and in cleaning results it is as superior to 

old fashioned cleaning agents as is modern machinery to 

those types found in ancient history. And like modern 

machinery it does more work and better cleaning in less 

time and with less effort than other dairy cleaning 
Indian in Circle materials. 

Furthermore, it costs you no more 
to use Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser than what you now use. 
It is decidedly to your profit to phone 
or ask your dealer for a sack or to 
write your supply man for a keg or 

in every package barrel. Why not do it today? 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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You've Got to Spray 
> If You Want_ Good Fruit 


You can do thorough spraying a aa with the most 
efficient pump and outfit. No other kind of spraying is 
worth while—no other spray pump is worth bothering 
with. That’s why you should buy a 


Goulds Reliable 
Sprayer 


Goulds Sprayers are, first, de- 
signed to meet spraying condi- 
tions most efficiently; then, built 
of the proper materials to give 
long service and resist the action 
of spray chemicals. Made in 
all types, for hand and power. 

Don’t buy a spray pump be- 
cause the first cost is low. A 
Goulds Sprayer will prove the 
most economical you can buy. 

Send for our booklet— 

**How to Spray— 
When to Spray— 
Which Sprayer to Use”’ 


The numerous and authentic spray 
formulas it contains make it of the 


greatest value to every crop grower. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
16 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
. LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 
The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 





Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into a cream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 900 lbs., $90.00 
700 lbs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
Also “B-L-K” COW MILKERS 


NO MAN is entitled to a greater 
degree of comfort in his work than is 
the farmer. Itistothefarmerthat we 
must look more than to any other in- 
dustrial factor for the necessities of 
life. If there should be a universal 
destruction or failure in crops it would 
put the entire world on starvation 

—— rations. 
No. 23 SULKY PLOW No implement on the farm compares 


with the plow in usefulness and to do 
good work the plow should be the right kind—an Oliver. 


The Oliver No. 26 Sulky Plow is at the head of its class. The entire 
construction of the plow is worthy of consideration. Of all the plows 


ever offered, the No. 26 affords the greatest comfort and really encourages 
the tired man to work. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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LYTH TILE Co. 


FACTORIES: OFFICES: 


Angola, New York. 664-666-668 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buy of the manufacturer. We are the oldest 
manufacturers of 


DRAIN TIL 


and all kinds of fireproofing material in the country. Obtain 
our samples and prices before buying. 


Our Customers:—State of New York Agricultural Depart- 
ment, nearly all the large Railroads, and 
all farmers who investigate quality before 


Custom Hatching is an Old Paying Business 


@ The Egyptians have 
run hatching ovens since 
the days of Moses. This 
year their 512 ovens 


hatched over 125,000,000 


q In this country, cus- 
tom hatching in a Can- 
dee sectional incubator 
has become a profitable 
business in itself, with an 
unlimited field before it. 


{ Conducted Separ- 
ately or in combina- site hos ‘saat 
tion with Poultry. 


@ Customers bring their eggs to the Central Custom Hatchery and call tor their chicks. The operat- 
ing work is light and pleasurable. Candee Incubators hold from 1,200 to 20,000 eggs (the one illus- 


trated has 1,200 capacity). Even the largest sizes can be handled by one person. Any good cellar 
js suitable for the incubator. 


@ Let us send you our catalogue giving facts and figures on Custom Hatching profits, method of 
handling and complete details. 


Candee Incubator and Brooder Co., Dept. A, Eastwood, New York 
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Short Course Men 


HE Co-op is the best stationery store in 
Ithaca for students. We sell the things 

you need. The service is good and at the end 
of each business year the profits of the business 
are divided among the students. Sign your 
purchase slips and deposit them in the boxes 


near the [cash registers. 


The Store is on the 


Campus 


The University authorities allow the Co-op 
to be on the Campus because of its proved 
service to students. You should go to the store 
and see what is sold. 


You may need a Fountain Pen. 


THE CO-OP 


Morrill Hall 
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ANDREW D. WHITE 


H. A. Sill 


Professor of Ancient History, Cornell University 


“Your young men shall dream dreams 
and your old men shall see visions.” 

Cornell University was once nothing 
but the dream of a young man. He 
was a boy of seventeen, a disappointed 
freshman, whose divine discontent with 
the restricted opportunities of a little 
college was quickened by what he read 
in tts library about the universities of 
the old world and by what his own 
thinking taught him about the true 


scope of a modern university in the 
new world. 


Other young men have dreamed 
dreams, which have faded at thetr first 
contact with real life and to which they 
have bidden farewell as the follies of 
inexperienced youth. Andrew White 
did not lose faith. Wherever he went, 
the splendid vision of a great university 
in the central part of New York State 
attended him on his way. After fifteen 
years, his opportunity came, and, as a 
Senator at Albany, he was not disobe- 
dient to the dreams of his boyhood, 
meanwhile confirmed and defined by his 
observation of real universities at Oxford, 
Paris, and Berlin, and informed by his 
experience as a professor of history at 
the University of Michigan. 

It is easier to dream dreams than to 
realize them. The opportunity afforded 
by the munificence of the Federal 
government and the noble purpose of 
Ezra Cornell to serve the State at what- 
ever cost to himself, was a supreme test 
of Mr. White’s courage, wisdom, and 
persistence. He stood firm for the 


principle that the Federal grant should 
not be divided but kept together. He 
opposed Mr. Cornell’s effort to secure 
half of zit for a State Agricultural Col- 
lege. He persuaded Mr. Cornell that 
the State needed a great university 
which could meet the demand for both 
technical and liberal education. Look- 
ing back, we can clearly perceive that 
the existence of such a university de- 
pended upon the happy chance which 
brought Mr. White and Mr. Cornell 
together at the right time and place and 
upon the qualities of mind and character 
which enabled them to find each other 
and to work together. 

The story of their relations, of the 
meeting of their minds, of their close 
alliance in the service of a great ideal, 
forms one of the most fascinating of all 
biographical documents and is a Cornell 
tradition of imperishable value. 

Each of these men saw visions. Each 
of them was a man of rare simplicity, 
unusual common sense and extraordi- 
nary capacity for self-sacrifice. One 
was, as far as anybody can be, a self- 
made man. The other had made noble 
use of inherited means to become, by 
travel, a citizen of the world, and by 
study, a scholar. One was a man of 
few books, the other spent a hundred 
thousand dollars in collecting a private 
library, which he ultimately gave to the 
University. In a sense, one stood for 
the practical needs of the present; the 
other for the high traditions of the past. 
Yet no such distinction is valid. Mr. 
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Cornell loved to listen to lectures on 
history and literature. Mr. White's 
mind was always quick to the instant 
needs of things. Both were truly Ameri- 
can and could not have been born any- 
where else in the world. They were con- 
genial spirits and found it easy to con- 
tribute, each from his own experience, to 
their joint plan of a university, in which 
any person might find instruction in any 
study. 

Ten years before Cornell University 
opened its doors, Mr. White told George 
William Curtis that the university of 
which he was still dreaming ‘‘should take 
hold of the chief interest of this country, 
which is agriculture.” He resisted the 
attempt to create a college for agriculture 
alone; he believed that a school of agri- 
culture should be an integral part of a 
great university, both for its own sake 
and for the sake of all the other depart- 
ments, technical or academic, of which 
such a university should consist. Time 
has vindicated his judgment. For the 
instruction and inspiration which the 
State College of Agriculture draws from 
the rest of the University for the instruc- 
tion and inspiration which the resi of 
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the University draws from the College of 
Agriculture, that college and the Univer- 
sity and the people of the State should 
be grateful, above all others, to the chair- 
man of the Senate committee on edu- 
cation in the sessions of 1864 and 
1805. 

What Mr. White did at Albany, what 
he has done here for agriculture and 
engineering, for history and literature, 


for architecture and music, is character- 


istic of his whole life. He has always 
been bringing people, ideas, interests, 
nations, together, never keeping them 
apart. He believes in the power of 
right reason to overcome differences and 
to remove prejudices. He often quotes 
the saying of awiseman: “The man I 
don’t like ts the man I don’t know.” 
He has taught many generations of 
Cornell students and teachers to know 
one another; he has kept us in touch 
with the great world of affairs, of which 
he is a part; he has also kept us in touch 
with that greater world, which is to be 


found in history, and in literature, in 


art and in music, the inner life of 
humanity in all ages and under all 
climes. 


SUFFOLK PUNCH HORSES 


By F.S 


S. Peer 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


"THE famous Suffolk Punch Horses, 
which are decidedly Flemish in 
type and resemble the Belgian draft 
horse more than they do any English 
breed, are bred extensively throughout 
the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. 
The foreign demand of recent years 
has, however, tended much to reduce 
their number. Each year they are 
becoming scarcer and harder to buy, a 
fact which speaks for the popularity 
they are attaining abroad. During 
the Victoria Era the breed was much 
improved and is to-day the most uni- 
form of any breed of horses either in 
Great Britain or the Continent. 
They are particularly well adapted 
to modern farm work and American 


conditions. They lack the abundant 
adornment of hair on the legs, charac- 
teristic of the Shire and Clydesdale; 
their endurance carries them through 
our rush season in good condition; 
while they stand our extreme summer 
heat remarkably well. 

A striking characteristic of the breed 
is its uniformity in color. They are 
always chestnut, ranging from dark 
mahogany to light golden chestnut. 
This is the result of untold generations 
of careful breeding and the fact that no 
outcross has ever been permitted. 
This also accounts for the wonderful 
prepotency of the breed as shown in the 
color and confirmation of the grades 
even to the quarter bloods which are 
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invariably chesnut and decidedly 
Suffolk in type. The weight of the 
mares ranges from 1600 lbs. to 1800 
Ibs., the stallions from 1800 lbs. to 2200 
Ibs. and stand from 15-3 to 16-2 
hands. 

The mares are great milkers, there- 
fore good brood mares. The foals get 
such a good start that by the time that 
they are two years old, with ordinary 
care, they are practically matured. It 
is the custom in Suffolk to breed all of 
the mares at two years old and to put 
them to work the same summer. No 
breed of horses that I have ever seen 
are asked to work so much or so hard 
while carrying and while rearing a foal 
as are the Suffolk Punch Mares in their 
native land. The stallions, too, have 
to take their share on the plough, 
reaper and wagon. 

They are most tractable, most 
genial tempered and most willing. 
Nothing appears to worry them; all 
kinds of work are alike and a load that 
they cannot handle need not be handed 
over to any other horse. 

Formerly they were much used in 
mere trials of strength. In the old 
days they were made to pull with the 
hames on their naked shoulders and 
when they could do no more standing 
they went down on their knees and 
drew in that attitude. Whatever may 
be thought of these harsh trials they 
prove that from the very beginning the 


Suffolk Punch has been bred for cour- 
age and grit. 

Suffolk Punch breeders are not a 
little proud that they have repeatedly 
won over all other breeds of draft 
horses. At the Royal Agricultural 
Show of England from the vears 1839 
to 1815, when the various draft breeds 
competed against each other, the Suf- 
folks finished ahead on twelve occa- 
sions out of the twenty-one, as given in 
reports of the Royal Show. 

The following account of this grand 
breed is taken from a work on the horse 
by S. Sidney: “The Suffolk Punch 
combines activity with an iron consti- 
tution. Their high courage, com- 
bined with docility, and their great 
pulling power install them in high favor 
wherever owned. The Suffolk Punch 
is preéminently an agricultural horse, 
quick at the walk and easily handled. 
He will draw a ton or over his own 
weight with the greatest ease. His 
short, stout body varying in girth from 
eight to nine feet; short, clean legs, 
and feet as good as are found anywhere 
distinguish him as an ideal farm horse. 
In addition the mares make the best of 
mothers, equaled byno others, in raising 
big, strong, well grown colts while do- 
ing the ordinary field work on the farm.” 

“If purity of blood is indicated by 
uniformity of color the Suffolk Punch 
undoubtedly stands the only unmixed 
breed of horse in the British Islands.” 





THE DRY-FARMING CONGRESS 


By L. H. Bailey 


HE International Dry-farming 
Congress held its seventh conven- 
tion at Lethbridge in the Province of 
Alberta, Canada, in the week of Octo- 
ber 21-26. In connection with this 
congress there was also an Inter- 
national Congress of Farm Women. 
Dry-farming is the method of secur- 
ing crops in regions of rainfall insuffi- 
cient for normal crop production. 
The importance of dry-farming may 
be appreciated when it is said that six- 
tenths of the land surface of the earth 
has a rainfall of twenty inches or less, 
which means that considerably more 
than half of the earth is arid or semi- 
arid. It is estimated that we shall 
probably be able to reclaim about one- 
tenth of this amount by means of 
irrigation, leaving approximately one- 
half of the land surface of the earth to 
be used agriculturally, if used at all, by 
more scientific and rational methods of 
water-saving, land management, and 
crop organization. The Congress met 


these facts agriculturally and educa- 


tionally. It was an agricultural con- 
vention embracing a wide variety of 
technical problems, but all treated 
with special reference to the useful 
handling of land under small rainfall. 
It was also a country-life convention, 
as is the necessary result in all agricul- 
tural assemblies in the present day, for 
there is no merit in dry-farming unless 
there is economic opportunity and 
social attractiveness. 

Thus far in the history of mankind, 
agriculture has been developed chiefly 
in the humid regions. There has been 
some agricultural development by 
means of irrigation, but it is very small 
as compared with the habitable surface 
of the globe. Dry-farming, therefore, 
becomes one of the most important 
means by which the human race may 
further conquer the earth. The real 
conquest of the planet must be very 
closely related to water. There are 
three forms of this conquest: by the 
addition of water, or irrigation; by 


the removal of water by drainage, and 
there are millions of acres in the United 
States alone that must be reclaimed 
by this means; the rational utilization 
of the natural rainfall in deficient 
regions, and it is probable that by this 
means we shall be able to utilize a 
larger additional part of the earth for 
the production of food for the human 
race than by any other means. 

The International Dry-farming 
Congress, therefore, is an organization 
of the greatest importance to the entire 
people. It discusses questions of 
national and _ general significance. 
Heretofore the Congress has met in the 
United States, but it is now assuming a 
more international character. Dele- 
gates were present from a number of 
countries outside the United States and 
Canada. The people of Lethbridge, 
which is a thriving and well built city 
of some 12,000 people on the great 
level plateau of the Northwest, erected 
a building for the accommodation of 
the Congress. There are also large 
permanent exposition buildings at 
Lethbridge, and these were put at the 
disposal of the Congress for the show- 
ing of agricultural products and ma- 
chinery. Some thousands of people 
were attracted by the Congress and the 
exposition. The display of products 
raised by dry-farming methods was 
extensive and remarkable, and was a 
good expression of confidence in coun- 
tries that until recently were thought 
to be practically valueless. 

The Congress had general sessions, 
and divided into sectional meetings. 
The sections or conferences were on 
soils, tillage, methods, and machinery; 
crops and crop-breeding; agricultural 
industry; live-stock and dairying; 
agricultural education; farm manage- 
ment; scientific research; agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations; the 
rural home, comprising the Inter- 
national Congress of Farm Women. 
The Congress proved to be one of the 
greatest gatherings of farmers, and it 
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attracted numbers of experts and 
eminent persons. It set forth in a 
very comprehensive and graphic way 
the methods that must be employed 
for the utilization not only of immense 
areas of the United States and Canada 
but also of other parts of the globe. It 
happened that the Dry-farming Con- 
gress of British South Africa was in 
session at the same time in Pretoria, 
and a message of congratulation and 
brotherhood was sent from Alberta to 
the Transvaal. 

It is not to be expected that all 
regions of deficient rainfall can be 
profitably farmed, and purchasers 
should discriminate carefully between 
particular dry-farming projects; but 
that dry-farming offers one of the means 
of earth-conquest therecan be nodoubt. 

The enthusiasm and vigor displayed 


by the attendance of the Congress was 
essentially an expression of a new and 
confident outlook on one great phase 
of rural affairs. Nor is this dry-farm- 
ing outlook by any means tolbe con- 
fined to semi-arid regions. The same 
principles of soil-management apply to 
farming everywhere, only the prac- 
tices and degree of application being 
shifted in regions of greater or less rain- 
fall. A good knowledge of water- 
conservation would save the crop in 
many years of drought and “dry 
spells.” We accept the winter and 
the summer and the heat and the cold 
as parts of the year and we adapt our- 
selves and our plans to them; but we 
still regard dry weather as accidental. 
Not until we calculate on the drought 
as on the cold, shall we master our 
farming. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE 


By Arthur W. Gilbert 


Professor of Plant-Breeding, Cornell University 


"THE Chautauqua Farm School is a 

unique institution, located on the 
shore of Chautauqua Lake in the west- 
ern part of New York State. Its 
object is to teach practical farming by 
giving young men an opportunity to do 
farm work under definite direction. A 
farm of 110 acres is operated in con- 
junction with the school to furnish 
farm experience. The school is, in 
reality, a farm-practice laboratory 
where young men may apply the 
scientific principles learned in the class- 
room. The term of the school occu- 
pies the interval in the summer which 
is the regular vacation time for schools 
and colleges, a period of ten weeks. 

The students sleep in tents on a 
campground commanding a beautiful 
view of Chautauqua Lake. Each tent 
is provided with floor and fly; lighted 
with electricity and comfortably fur- 
nished. Ideal conditions for camp life 
are provided. On the campground 


and near the tents there was erected a 
building one-half of which was used as 
a kitchen, sanitary in every way and 
well equipped, and the other half asa 
bathroom and supplied with shower 
baths having hot and cold water. 

Can you imagine the pleasures of 
tenting under these conditions; with 
ample protection from the weather at 
alltimes; dry and comfortable; lighted 
with electricity and completely fur- 
nished with cots, tables, chiffoniers, 
chairs and closets? Shower baths with 
hot and cold water; a clean, up-to- 
date kitchen; large dining tent with 
the side always open facing beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake and plenty of good 
things to eat added much to the 
health and comfort of all. 

On one side of the camp, only a few 
hundred feet away, is the Chautauqua 
Farm, and on the other side the base- 
ball field and tennis courts of Chautau- 
qua Institution, and beyond, Chautau- 
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qua Lake, offering unusual facilities for 
swimming and boating. The Agricul- 
tural School is a part of the famous 
Chautauqua Institution, which has one 
of the largest and finest summer 
schools in the country. At the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly can be heard the best 
speakers and many of the most promi- 
nent men in America today. 

Such surroundings as these for a 
summer school cannot be surpassed 
anywhere in the world. But the 
students are not here primarily to play 
baseball, go swimming, nor camp in the 
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various tents indicating that it is time 
for squad one (or ‘‘squat one,”’ as the 
Chinese student in the School called it) 
to arise and milk the cows. At the 
same time squad two begins work in 
the gardens, preparing vegetables for 
market. 

At seven all gather around the 
breakfast table as ‘“‘hungry as bears.” 
After breakfast the tents are swept and 
put in order before work is begun in the 
fields at eight o’clock. Many kinds of 
farming are practiced; six or eight 
acres of vegetables, two acres of flow- 


GENERAL VIEW OF CHAUTAUQUA FARM, SHOWING PART OF THE INSTITUTE GROUNDS ON 
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ordinary sense of the word, nor even to 
attend the assembly lectures, but to 
learn how to farm by farming. The 
Chautauqua, Farm is well equipped 
with up-to-date machinery and has a 
good herd of high grade farm animals. 
These are cared for by the boys who 
also do practically all of the farm work. 
Many of the cows are pure-bred Hol- 
steins. The others are good animals 
but without pedigree. The live stock 
consists also of a drove of seventy- 
five hogs, three horses and some 
poultry. 

The students’ days are divided into 
several distinct periods. At five-thirty 
in the morning one could hear noises of 
various kinds emanating from the 


ers, and large fields of hay, potatoes 
and corn. This gives opportunity for 
many kinds of work; hoeing; culti- 
vating with push hoes and horse hoes; 
haying; spraying potatoes; harvest- 
ing and marketing vegetables; plowing 
and fitting the land for a second crop 
after one crop has been removed; care 
of a young orchard and the rejuvena- 
tion of an old one; making fences; 
laying tile drains; marketing land 
separating milk; and many other 
kinds of field practise to be found on 
such a farm. 

At ten in the morning the boys 
gather in the large dining tent, which 
has now been turned into a class room, 
to receive instruction which could not 
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readily be given while they are in the 
field. Such subjects as figuring fertili- 
zer, feeding and spraying formulas; 
germinating seed; discussing soil fer- 
tility; drainage; growing and breed- 
ing crops; marketing and so forth, 
receive attention. Thesé daily meet- 
ings last until noon when dinner is 
served. From one until four in the 
afternoon, the students again return to 
the farm for various kinds of work. 
They now divide up into smaller 
groups for the afternoon. Two or three 
men may spend the afternoon in test- 


at the big amphitheater of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. 

The attendance the first season was 
not large, but this was expected. 
Among the students were two Yale 
graduates, six Cornell students, and 
one each from Pennsylvania State 
College and the University of Illinois. 
This school was designed primarily to 
furnish practical farm training to 
young men who desire to pursue agri- 
culture as a life work but were not 
brought up on a farm. 

Our agricultural colleges are now 
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ing milk with the Babcock test or 
building a chicken coop to hold the 
young chicks which have been recently 
hatched from the incubators, and 
another small group may spend the 
afternoon in making cement drain tile 
or, perhaps, making a wire fence. 
Another group, a little more fortunate 
than the others, may be picking peas 
or digging thistles from the corn field. 
Or perhaps, the whole class may assem- 
ble and receive instruction in judging 
cattle, using for the purpose some of 
the fine animals on the farm. 

The evenings are very often spent in 
attendance at the very high class enter- 
tainments, lectures and concerts given 


facing a very serious problem because 
so many students come to them for 
training who have not lived on 
farms. 

Nearly half of our freshmen lack 
sufficient farm experience. Itis neces- 
sary and very desirable for them to 
get farm experience before obtaining 
anagriculturaldegree. Some get work 
on farms in various places during the 
summer, but this is very unsatisfac- 
tory, both to the farmer who is getting 
inexperienced help, and to the student 
who is working under some one who is 
not by nature nor training a teacher, 
hence the student must learn from 
what he can pick up. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY AND 
HOW TO USE IT 


By A. J. Lamoureux 


Librarian of the College of Agriculture 


BY WAY of introduction it should be 

said that the Agricultural Library 
is essentially a branch of the Cornell 
University Library, using the same 
card indexes and governed by the same 
rules and regulations. It has about 
3,500 bound volumes on its shelves, 
approximately one-half of which be- 
longs to that great library. 

As one of the departments of the 
University, the Agricultural College 
receives $400 per year from the Sage 
Fund for the purchase of books, all of 
which remain the property and under 
the custody of the University Library. 

In addition to this the College, as a 
state institution, receives a large sum 
of money annually for the support of 
its various departments out of which 
$1000 is set apart for the maintenance 
of its library. This independent sup- 
port gives it some measure of apparent 
separation from the University Library 


—a relationship, however, that.is prac- 


tically inoperative. The University 
Library has some 7,000 to 8,000 vol- 
umes of agricultural works on its 
shelves, a large part of which belong 
to the College of Agriculture and all of 
which are wholly for its use and enjoy- 
ment. The University Library is the 
medium through which nearly all the 
College book and periodical purchases 
are made; its great card catalogue 
includes the titles of all these agricul- 
tural books whether on the shelves of 
the Agricultural Library, in the offices 
or laboratories of the agricultural 
departments, or stored in its own 
stacks. Under these circumstances it 
is not incorrect to describe the Agri- 
cultural Library as a branch of the 
University Library and to say that it is 
governed by the rules and regulations 
of that institution. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the Agricultural Library can do with 
its collections just what the University 


Library is competent to do. In the 
first place the Agricultural Library is a 
working, or reference library, carrying 
on its shelves only the books needed by 
the instructing staff and students. 
Its restricted quarters, now much 
too small for its daily needs, compel 
this. The books belonging to the 
University Library are likewise con- 
sidered to be on deposit, the same as 
those loaned out for office or laboratory 
use, or placed on seminary shelves, and 
the librarian is not permitted to loan 
them out except for overnight or over- 
Sunday use. These restrictions pre- 
vent the drawing of books for home use 
for longer periods, although exceptions 
are made sometimes in favor of the 
instructing staff and graduate students. 
The restriction, if rigidly enforced, 
would be as embarrassing to the libra- 
rian as it is now to the undergraduate 
who wants a book on a long term loan. 
Naturally in so small a library it would 
be impracticable to discriminate be- 
tween the books belonging to the 
University Library, which the librarian 
is not permitted to loan for long terms, 
and those belonging to the College. 
Such a discrimination would be im- 
possible with so small a staff and with 
its limited resources. In addition to 
this, it is essential that the University 
Library records should show at any 
moment where every one of the vol- 
umes in its card catalogue is to be 
found. Manifestly this would not be 
the case were the Agricultural Library 
to act independently. 

At present the library is necessarily 
restricted to the works most frequently 
used by students and instructors. Its 
shelves are crowded and its present 
quarters will not permit of further 
expansion. 

Its principal and most frequently 
used collections are those of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and of, the 
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fifty-nine experiment stations scattered 
throughout the United States and its 
dependencies. These publications 
embody the results of all the investiga- 
tions and experiments carried on by 
expert investigators and form the basis 
of what is known as modern scientific 
agriculture. The agricultural text- 
books of today draw largely upon these 
publications and in all agricultural col- 
leges they provide the greater part. of 
the supplementary reading assigned to 
students. It is evident that these two 
collections of publications form an 
invaluable and indispensable part of an 
agricultural library. It was estimated 
at a librarians’ conference in 1910 that 
fully 12,000 of these publications had 
been issued. In the fiscal year, 1910— 
11 the Department of Agriculture 
issued 1,953 separate publications and 
the experiment stations about 500. 
From this it may be assumed that the 
total number of publications up to the 
end of June, 1912, was not less than 
17,000, each publication being a com- 
plete discussion of some feature or sub- 
ject relating to agriculture and its 
contributory sciences. For library 
convenience these publications are 
bound in volumes of medium size and 
grouped, not by subjects, but accord- 
ing to the bureaus and stations publish- 
ing them. The bulletins and circulars 
are arranged in numerical order which 
permits each publication to be des- 
cribed in the card catalogue by num- 
ber and the bureau or station from 
which it originated. With Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publications this 
arrangement brings together those 
relating to the same general subject 
(Chemistry, Entomology, Plant Indus- 
try, Soils, etc.), but with those pub- 
lished by the experiment stations the 
association is purely mechanical, a 
Geneva station volume, for instance, 
containing all the bulletins issued dur- 
ing the year on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. 

To catalogue these 17,000 publica- 
tions, each one being considered a 
separate work or book, would involve 
much detail and labor and to avoid this 
the Department of Agriculture pre- 
pares and prints a subject card index 


of the experiment station publications 
and the Library of Congress prints 
another for the government publica- 
tions, the latter being an author index 
as well. Every library having these 
publications on its shelves is provided 
with these two indexes, and with them 
is possible to locate the publications on 
any specified subject according to 
bureau or station and number. With 
these two particulars the librarian can 
easily locate the volume containing 
any desired report, bulletin or circular. 

Another means of locating publica- 
tions according to subject is that of 
using the Experiment Station Record 
and its admirable indexes. This publi- 
cation, which now issues from 14 to 16 
numbers a year in two volumes, gives 
an abstract or brief notice of all 
important agricultural books, pam- 
phlets, and articles. It covers the 
whole field and includes all the 
prominent publications of foreign 
nations as well as our own. And its 
references are so full and exact that 
the student need use no other index 
except to find the call numbers when 
using the University Library. The 
student should use this periodical not 
only in looking up subjects but to keep 
in touch with the march of events in 
modern agriculture. Every teacher in 
agriculture must be familiar with it 
and the student and scientific farmer 
should be sufficiently cognizant of its 
contents to feel that they have not 
been left behind. By and by every 
live grange having a library and reading 
room of its own will be compelled to 
keep the Experiment Station Record 
on file and its pages will be as eagerly 
scanned by the wide awake farmer as 
the market reports of the daily news- 
papers. 

There is an occasional inquiry for 
the lists of the publications of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
State experiment stations, but this 
cannot be met by the card indexes in 
use. The Division of Publications and 
Office of Experiment Siations issue 
monthly lists of them as published but 
it involves some labor to trace up in 
one of these the issues of any one 
bureau or station. The division of 
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publications, however, publishes occa- 
sional lists of available free and priced 
publications and also a descriptive 
title list by bureaus. A bulletin (No. 
180) of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions gives all the publications of the 
State experiment stations down to 
June 30, 1906, with title, author, and 
number. A continuation of this list 
would be of the greatest convenience 
to librarian and reader and it is to be 
hoped that the director of that bureau 
will soon find an opportunity for com- 
piling it. 

The library has a card catalogue of 
the 1100-1200 volumes of miscellaneous 
works on its shelves including manuals, 
texts, reports, and other reference 
works, but it has no index of the 
contents of the volumes made up of 
contributed articles. Some of these 
series, like the annual reports of the 
horticultural societies and boards of 
agriculture, contain material of great 
value and a subject index of their con- 
tents could not fail to be useful. 
There is also some irregularity in the 
publication of reports of various socie- 
ties and this too needs the work of a 
bibliographer to make them accessible. 


There has been an encouraging growth 
in the collection of horticultural re- 
ports during the past year and it is 
hoped that means will be found to 


make this complete. The librarian 
has not had time to do as much in 
securing the reports of other societies 
but a beginning has been made and 
without doubt all of these will soon be 
represented on its shelves. The library 
also possesses an incomplete card 
catalogue of the agricultural books and 
periodicals catalogued by the Univer- 
sity Library and card indexes of the 
more important contributions to three 
leading foreign periodicals, besides 
separate indexes for the Year Books 
and Farmer’s Bulletins published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The periodical files of the library 
also merit consideration. They con- 
tain many of the leading agricultural 
periodicals of the United States and not 
a few from foreign countries. These 
are nearly all received in exchange for 
the publications of this station. 


In conclusion, the librarian wishes to 
lay particular stress upon the following 
points and to invite sympathetic co- 
Operation on the part of those using the 
library. The library is now much too 
small for the College and until new 
quarters are provided considerable dis- 
comfort and inconvenience must be 
expected and endured. The only 
remedy for this will be to check out 
books for use in other rooms open for 
study, and for the students to purchase 
their own copies of the frequently used 
manuals and do as much work as possi- 
ble in their own rooms. It should be 
understood that the library does not 
undertake to provide text-books and 
that the one or two copies of a manual 
which it may possess cannot possibly 
meet the needs of a large class. Still 
further it may be expected that the 
winter course will crowd the reading 
room to the extreme and some coépera- 
tion in the ways suggested must be 
afforded or the library will be unable to 
meet efficiently the demands upon its 
resources. It should be understood 
that the resources of the library are 
extremely limited. If the books re- 
quired in any course are not on the 
shelves, the students must look for 
them at the University Library or at 
the department laboratory. 

Another important consideration is 
that relating to the careful usage of the 
invaluable collections in the library. 
The older issues of the Department of 
Agriculture and experiment stations 
have long been out of print and copies 
are now extremely scarce. It is almost 
impossible to duplicate them. It is 
essential,therefore,that the use of such 
volumes should be limited and that 
great care should be exercised in 
handling them. The librarian would 
recommend that references to the older 
publications be made only in case of 
necessity and that the indexes be used 
more generally by investigators. In 
all cases, readers should care for the 
collections even more zealously than 
they would were they personal proper- 
ty, for they are the printed record of a 
national movement and achievement 
of which every American should be 
proud. 





AGRICULTURE IN PORTO RICO 


By H. B. Cowgill,’Io 


Assistant Pathologist, Estacion Experimentale, Rio Piedras, Porto Rico 


THE principal crops of Porto Rico 
are sugar cane, tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, coffee, citrus fruit, and pineap- 
ples. Dairying is carried on extensively 
enough to supply the demand for 
market milk, but practically all the 
butter and cheese that is used is 
imported. Tropical fruits grow in 
abundance and are eaten quite exten- 
sively by the inhabitants of the Island. 
Sugar cane is the principal agricul- 
tural product of the Island. Practi- 
cally all the coastal plain area, which 
includes most of the level cultivated 
land, is devoted to the raising of sugar 
cane. In some cases this land is 
owned by the men who cultivate and 
produce the cane and sell it to the 
“Centrals’”’ where it is manufactured 
into raw sugar. In other cases, and 
this is more often the case with that 
land immediately surrounding the 
factory, the “‘Central’’ owns the land. 
A ‘‘colono”’ is one who raises cane 
and sells it to the Central. A colono 
may own his own land but more often 
the land is furnished by the Central 
and then, at the grinding season, the 
Central buys the cane of the colono at 


¥ 


a price agreed upon. The land culti- 
vated under the administration of the 
Central is under the supervision of one 
or more managers who have overseers 
or ‘“‘mayordomos”’ to look after the 
work of the laborers. This work, con- 
sisting of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting, is largely done by negro 
peons. Oxen are used for plowing and 
hauling. The cultivating is done with 
ox plows and with hoes. There is some 
land that is never cultivated with 
animal after the cane is planted. It is 
gone over with hoes by the laborers. 
To an American coming to Porto 
Rico the use of oxen for agricultural 
work seems a very slow and antiquated 
practice. Four oxen will do no more 


than one good team of horses in the 
United States; some make the estimate 
much more in favor of the horses. 
But with the present system of agricul- 
ture in Porto Rico oxen seem to fill a 
useful place, especially for certain 


kinds of work. The oxen live on grass 
that comes up without seeding when 
the land is left to fallow after producing 
cane for a series of years. Horses or 
mules require some grain and this has 


CUTTING SUGAR CANE. 
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to be imported as no grain is raised in 
Porto Rico except a small amount of 
mountain rice. An animal can be 
worked while he is most valuable for 
that purpose and then can be sold to 
the butcher with a depreciation of only 
about 10%-12%. The laborers also 
get along much better with oxen than 
they do with horses or mules. Changes 
in agricultural methods in the raising 
of sugar cane that would make oxen 
labor unprofitable would effect the 
meat and milk supply of the Island, for 
it is on this land following cane that 
much of the beef and dairy cattle are 
grazed. 

The cattle are for the most part of 
African origin. They are characteris- 
tically of a fawn color and have 
characters that easily distinguish them 
from the European breeds. They 
have some very desirable characters 
but are not as a rule heavy milk-pro- 
ducers. There is good opportunity to 
improve these cattle by selection and 
by crossing with imported cattle. 
There is a demand for milk at good 
prices in the cities. 

The varieties of cane mainly culti- 
vated are the Otaheite and the Crysta- 
lina. The former has been recognized, 
in the principal cane growing countries, 
as the best cane known, and the 


Crystalina has been considered only 
second to the Otaheite. Both varie- 
ties have ‘‘run out” or are “running 
out,” the one after the other, in all 
cane countries; so that new seedling 
varieties are coming to be cultivated 
quite extensively. This makes a very 
interesting question for the agricul- 
turist and plant breeder. The planter 
wants a variety with a sugar content 
and yield equal to or superior to the 
Otaheite cane and one much more 
hardy under the present soil conditions 
of the Island. 

The cause of this ‘‘running out”’ of 
the cane is attributed to different 
causes among which are a lack of plant 
food in the soil, accumulation of 
disease in the soil, old age of the 
variety, and poor cultivation. In 
Java, cane has been improved by 
hybridization with more hardy wild 
varieties, which were resistant to 
disease. Of late years, seedling varie- 
ties are being propagated in nearly all 
cane growing countries and it is hoped 
to replace the old-varieties with others 
equal or better. 

The citrus fruit and pineapples of 
Porto Rico are of very good quality. 
These fruits are raised, for the most 
part, by Americans. Steamers which 
carry freight leave the ports of the 
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Island twice each week for New York. 
The fruit-growers maintain a shipping 
association whose representatives look 
after the handling of the fruit in New 
York. Such tropical fruits as the 
mango, papaya, aguacate, and mamey 
can not be shipped successfully but are 
eaten quite extensively by the people 
of the Island. Pineapples are shipped 
fresh and also after being put up in 
cans. 

Cocoanuts are grown best on sandy 
soil on or near the seashore. They 
commence bearing about eight years 
after planting and are said to yield 
until thirty or more years of age. 
They require very little attention 
after being planted except to protect 
them from animals. The nuts are 
worth one or two cents each on the 
tree. A palm produces about twelve 
panicles of nuts each year and each 
panicle matures five to ten nuts. 
About forty palms can be raised to the 
acre. Considering the fact that the 
land on which the cocoanuts are grown 
is the cheaper land and that little or no 
cultivation is required, cocoanuts are 


considered a very profitable crop. 
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“‘jibaros”’ meaning farmers. They live 
in the more mountainous parts of the 
Island and bring their products to the 
city and towns on horseback or on 
foot, usually traveling at night in order 
to have them in the market in the 
early morning. Such vegetables as 
sweet potatoes, yams, tayotes, melons, 
taro, tomatoes, peppers, and bananas 
are planted in holes and receive very 
little cultivation. The vegetables 
usually grown in the North are not 
cultivated here much, but some have 
had success with them. Varieties and 
methods may be found which will make 
them profitable to raise, but at present, 
the general belief is that they do not 
succeed well in Porto Rico. 

American vegetables are shipped in 
to some extent to supply Americans 
who want them, not having acquired 
a taste for the vegetables grown on 
the Island. 

Porto Rico is a very pleasant place 
in which to live, with its mild climate 
and refreshing breezes. It is cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter than 
any part of New York State. It has 
quite abundant rainfall but with very 
little cloudy weather. Its scenery and 
tropical flora are beautiful and inter- 
esting. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER OF TO-DAY 


By Ida S. Harrington 


Lecturer in Home Economics, Cornell University 


KING Progress rules the age in 

which we live. Under the sway 
of his sceptre such changes are wrought 
as would have seemed miraculous to 
our forefathers. The tallow dip has 
given way to electricity; the ox-cart is 
hardly more than a memory; skilled 
workers guide machines in doing 
swiftly and easily what human hands 
once did with infinite patience and 
pains. System and sanitation, two 
chosen servants of King Progress, are 
revolutionizing methods and conditions 
in industry. All the sciences are as a 
matter of course enlisted on the side of 
Progress, all but one: the science of 
housekeeping alone, like the Sleeping 
Beauty in the fairy tale, has until 
recently dreamed in her castle, walled 
in by a hedge of conservatism; and 
although King Progress has now 
placed his magic kiss upon her lips, she 
is not fully awake. She is still rubbing 


her eyes, and wondering what all the 
other sciences are making such a to-do 


about; and what fault they had to 
find with the good old times that they 
must needs have made the world over 
while she slept. It is not a happy 
awakening; she almost wishes King 
Progress had passed her by! The 
responsibility of arousing the science of 
housekeeping to her opportunities, and 
placing her where she belongs, on a par 
with other sciences, rests with the 
housekeeper of today. 

Discontent with present-day house- 
keeping conditions is so general, that 
instead of the favorite occupation it 
ought to be, housekeeping is thought of 
as drudgery of the worst kind. With 
the passing of cheap labor, more and 
more work has fallen on the shoulders 
of the housewife. She is struggling 
vainly to do two or three women’s work 
without increased facilities. Houses 
are arranged much as they were when 
help was plentiful and the number of 
necessary steps were not all taken by 
one woman. Methods of work have 


changed little in the household from 
what they were thirty or forty years 
ago, while in the machine shop methods 
of work are abreast of the times. 
Household tools are often wrongly 
constructed; and among the “labor- 
saving’’ devices that flood the market, 
many are so complicated as to defeat 
the purpose of saving work for 
which they were supposedly designed. 
How, in the face of these difficulties, 
are we to meet our responsibility of 
making household methods as scientific 
and progressive as the methods in 
other lines of work? 

The average housekeeper is too 
work-driven to get outside her problem 
and study it calmly. Like an uncer- 
tain swimmer who has fallen overboard 
she does not dare to stop her strokes 
long enough to take bearings and see 
whether or not she is beyond her 
depth. With the thought: ‘Every- 
thing will stop if J stop,’’ she continues 
to work desperately until the waters 
close over her head. The help she 
needs does not consist in someone’s 
standing on the shore and calling out 
to her not to work so hard. It 
requires more active codperation to 
help her regain her footing. 

A business man who suspects that 
he is not getting full returns for time 
and money, calls in a ‘‘business physi- 
cian,” an expert whose specialty it is 
to study business plants, with a view 
to discovering where strength and 
money may be saved and where tools 
and methods may be improved. It 
does not follow that the expert is any 
better able to run the business, with its 
multitude of details, than is the man 
who has asked his advice; but because 
the expert does not have the carrying 
of details to worry him, he can give his 
whole mind to studying the problem; 
because he comes to it with a fresh 
point of view, he readily sees the weak 
points in habits of work which may 
have grown up so gradually as to be 
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unnoticed by one who is constantly in 
the midst of them. Therefore, his sug- 
gestions are worth the very substantial 
fee which the ‘‘business physician”’ 
charges. The time will come when the 
perplexed housewife will call in a 
“housekeeping specialist’ in the same 
way to readjust her household, not 
because such a specialist is necessarily 
a better all-around housekeeper than 
she, but because, being a specialist, the 
expert has had time to study and 
experiment, and is able to offer the 
results “‘ready-made”’ to overburdened 
housewives. Failing personal help of 
this kind, there is much to be gained 
from correspondence with teachers of 
household efficiency, or from books on 
the subject. There is much to be 
gained from the mere willingness to be 
helped. The advice and codperation 
of the husband ought to be as valuable 
in matters usually classed as “a 
woman’s business’’ as the wife should 
be in matters considered the specialty 
of the other member of the firm. 
“But,’”’ some woman may say, “I 
don’t want to be classed with the 
women who are always complaining 
about household matters to their 
husbands. Men hate it.’’ Everyone 
is inclined to lose patience with a 
woman who is always asking for pity 
because of her difficulties, without 
doing anything to overcome them; 
but the scientific housekeeper does not 
do that. She discusses things in order 
to improve them, knowing that the 
success of her business is as important 
to her husband as it is to her. If men 
fully understood how poorly equipped 
the average kitchen is, they would not 
rest until it was changed. A man does 
not submit to uncomfortable condi- 
tions of work. If he is to drive a nail, 
he wants a hammer, and nothing can 
persuade him that a flat-iron or a 
boot-heel will do. Every man wants 
his wife’s companionship in both 
work and play; every family of 
children needs the mother to crown 
its joys and soothe its sorrows; 
every community needs its women to 
lift it to a proper plane. A woman’s 
ability to give herself freely where she 


is so much needed depends on her 
either having almost superhuman 
strength, or on her having proper 
conveniences for work and the ability 
to make the most of them. : 

It is not labor-saving devices alone 
that will start a new era in housekeep- 
ing. Are we ready for the day of 
mechanical power in the home when it 
comes? We may dream of what we 
should do if someone presented us 
tomorrow with one of those electrical 
wonders in which an alarm clock starts 
the electric current which heats the 
oven, and checks it again when the 
proper degree of heat has been reached, 
but should we know. how to use it or 
keep it in order if it became ours? 
Have we cultivated the mechanical 
turn of mind necessary for the use of 
machinery? Too often the lack of 
this faculty makes us condemn as use- 
less an article which could save us 
much time and strength. 

The first step towards the machine- 
equipped kitchen is to acquire the 
mechanical turn of mind. Once 
started in developing this faculty, we 
shall be astonished to see how it helps 
us to make more useful every tool and 
piece of equipment that we already 
own. The woman who discovered 
that a cherry-stoner could be made out 
of a wire hairpin, was getting her mind 
in training for the larger kitchen helps 
that she looks forward to possessing 
some day. A woman’s class is con- 
ducted in Delaware, not to learn 
embroidery or china painting, but 
carpentering! Instead of centerpieces, 
the women take home chicken coops, 
shelves and tables, and apparently get 
much pleasure and profit from the 
class. If instruction could be given in 
the making of kitchen equipment, we 
should get labor-saving devices that 
really save labor. It is from women 
who have suffered from poor equip- 
ment all their lives, that the really 
valuable inventions for our households 
will come. There is no fear that a 
knowledge of the use of tools will 
throw upon women pieces of work that 
rightfully belong to men. It will 
simply hasten céoperation and 
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“reciprocity”’ between and 


men. 

No labor-saving device is effective 
without the labor-saving mind. It is 
time gained, not wasted, to plan out 
a piece of work beforehand instead of 
plunging blindly into it. It is time 
gained, not wasted, to pause for ten 
minutes’ rest at intervals of a busy 
day; to take the few minutes necessary 
to run out and give the finishing touch 
to the children’s snow-man; to drink 
in a little of the beauty of summer 
while hanging out the clothes; to risk 
a little extra mud on our shoes in order 
not to lose one sign of spring as we go 
to feed the chickens. Long periods of 


women 


rest and recreation are rare occurrences 
for the housewife, much as she needs 
them. Therefore, it is the more im- 
portant that she treasure every bit of 
rest and joy and fun that may come as 
a part of her daily work. There are 
two kinds of work: the kind we do 
because we want to, and the kind we do 
because we have to. When the one 
becomes the other, the result is happi- 
ness. If it can be said of us that we 
learned to make housework a joyous 
task, we shall have helped in awaken- 
ing domestic science to her opportuni- 
ties, and shall have given the world 
what has been called ‘‘a real boost 
towards the better day.”’ 


EUGENICS AND THE COUNTRY LIFE 
PROBLEM 


By E. Eugene Barker,’to 


HE great territorial expansion and 
industrial development that our 
country has undergone since the Civil 
War, has brought about vast changes in 
the distribution of population in our 
social institutions, and in our standards 
of living. The business opportunities 
afforded in the city to the ambitious 
young man, attracted many of the 
most virile country youths away from 
the drudgery, the long hours and low 
wages ofthefarm. The city’s glamour 
and social life, as contrasted with the 
quiet, uneventful life of the country, 
attracted both young men and women 
alike. The word “city” brought with 
it ideas of fortune, pleasure, social dis- 
tinction, and culture. Its attraction 
was irresistible. The young people 
went to the city to make their fortune 
or to become wives of city men. 

The effect of this emigration was 
very marked. The towns grew enor- 
mously, and new cities sprang up where 
was forest and prairie a few years 
before. The virile human stock with 
several generations of country breeding 
behind it, reacted splendidly to the 
new life, and truly marvelous has been 


the development it has brought about 
in every line of human activity. At 
the present time, a large proportion of 
our captains of industry, commercial 
princes and eminent professional men, 
as well as the large bulk of the great 
army of workers, are country bred. 

At the same time, the effect became 
apparent in the rural districts. Sucha 
drain of the best minds and bodies 
away from the open country and vil- 
lage, could have but one effect, poorer 
farming, less thrift, and stagnation of 
social activities. Go where you would, 
it became a common thing to see run- 
down farms, and dilapidated home- 
steads that had been formerly fine old 
family-seats, now occupied by some 
second-class tenant, while in the 
villages, it seemed like war times, with 
only old men and boys about the 
streets. The vitality of the country 
church was notoriously weak. These 
conditions only increased the city’s 
attractiveness by heightening the con- 
trast. 

At last the nation awoke to the fact 
that in the cities had become centered 
the wealth and the culture of the whole 
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country. The open country had be- 
come impoverished, the villages sleepy 
and decadent. Dilapidated home- 
steads, struggling churches, even aban- 
doned farms, were symptoms of an 
unhealthy social adjustment. 

City life is not ideal, however. It 
is exceedingly wasteful of nervous 
energy, and lacks many of the health- 
ful advantages of country life. It is 
not an ideal place to live in, nor in 
which to raise healthy, alert children. 
It is said that three generations of city 
life wears out a family, and the stock 
must be invigorated again by fresh 
blood from the country. The country 
has furnished the bulk of the city 
populations and the majority of leaders 
in all walks of life. But now, if the 
source that produced our best men and 
women has been drained, we can look 
there no longer for our leaders. And 
what is equally alarming, since the 
country feeds the town, the production 
of staples has not kept equal to the 
consumption, and prices have soared 
and continue to rise. The country 
must keep some of its best human stock 
on the land. It must continue in the 
future, as in the past, not only to 
furnish alert, vigorous men and women 
to the cities, but to produce the 
nation’s whole food supply. 

No longer can we speak of a rural 
civilization as distinct from that of the 
city. They should be one, continuous 
from the civic center and suburb to the 
remotest farmstead. This must be 
brought about if the country is to be 
made as attractive to homemakers as 
the city. Better means of communica- 
tion are already doing this. Trains, 
trolleys and automobiles, mails, rural 
delivery, and telephones are bringing 
the culture of the city out into the 
country, and raising the standards of 
living for those who live on the land. 
Sanitary appliances about the farm 
homestead not only make for health- 
fulness, but lighten the drudgery of 
housework, and add comfort to living. 
The use of machinery, both out-of- 
doors and in the house, lessens labor 
and gives time for intellectual work and 
social activity. 
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All these higher standards of living 
for the country-dweller would do little 
good if they could not be attained. 
But thanks to the advance of agricul- 
tural science, and an ever-increasing 
market, farming now offers as good 
commercial opportunities as most city 
vocations, and an intelligent farmer 
is able to provide the comforts of living 
that our times demand. 

But this is not sufficient. A taste 
for country life must be developed to 
counteract the city’s glamour. Our 
rural education must be redirected for 
it now leads away from the country. 
The country-dweller must be part of 
his background to be contented. The 
more points of contact he has with his 
surroundings, the more at home is he. 
He should know its natural history, the 
physics of its mountains and valleys, 
the chemistry of its soils. He must be 


made to see beauty in things around 
him, so that his soul shall find satisfac- 
tion in the woods and fields and skies. 
Such tastes and interests in his sur- 
roundings must replace for him the 
theaters, museums and art of the city. 


The problem is, first to make 
country life as attractive and full 
of opportunity as the city, so that the 
best young men and women will not 
allleave the farm and village. Then to 
make rural life more healthful. There 
should be better understanding of 
hygiene and sanitation, and at least as 
much intelligence used in preparing the 
family diet, as in the rations for cattle 
and hens. Above all, lightening the 
women’s work, so that they shall have 
time to give to their families, to teach 
and train their children, and inculcate 
such ideals, tastes, and morals as have 
produced the finest type of American 
citizen in the past. 

A community is the persons who 
comprise it, a nation is the people 
that constitute it. Institutions are 
only the organized expression of the 
people’s life. Without the right sort 
of men and women, they can not hold 
their own, they perish. After all, the 
problem of our national life is one of 
eugenics, not merely physical, but 
moral and intellectual as well. 





THE STOCK JUDGING TEAM 


By R. H. Hewitt, ’13 


FoR several years Cornell has sent a 

judging team to Chicago to com- 
pete with other leading agricultural 
colleges thruout the country for honors 
in judging cattle. This being one of 
the largest dairy shows in America, it 
gives exceptionally good opportunity 
for such a contest. 

Competition for the judging team 
began last spring when about 15 men 
met weekly to judge rings of cattle in 
the vicinity of Ithaca. This, however, 
was the preliminary work. The final 
work began this fall at the opening of 
college. Sixteen men met each night 
at 4.30 and judged rings of cattle from 
the University herd or a herd near by. 
Each Saturday, longer excursions were 
made, and several of the leading herds 
in New York State were examined. 
Among these were the Glenwood herd 
of Jerseys at Ensenore; the herd at the 
Geneva Experiment Station; O. W. 
Post’s herd of Guernseys at Ensenore; 
the Benham herd at Canandaigua, and 
F. S. Peer’s herd at Ithaca. E. A. 
Powell’s herd of Holsteins at Syracuse, 
Stevens Bros.’ herd at Liverpool, and 
Mr. Baker’s herd of Ayrshires at East 
Aurora were visited. 

The rings shown at these farms were 
usually composed of excellent animals 
and gave the men good opportunity to 
study each type. Much benefit was 
also received by talks given freely by 
the herdsmen and breeders.: This 
coéperation, with the breeders makes 
it possible for Cornell to send a team. 

On October 21st, the team finally 
selected to go to Chicago was chosen 
by Professor Wing. The men picked 
were: H. L. Page, J. R. Teall, and 
R. H. Hewitt. On the 23d the team 
left, and arrived in Chicago the morning 
of the 24th. That afternoon, Profes- 
sor Wing took the men out to see the 
stock yards. As it was the last of the 
week, the pens were nearly empty, but 
the acres of land covered by these pens 
gave an idea of the size of the beef 
industry in the West. 


The contest occurred on Friday. 
The team arrived at the stock yard 
amphitheater at 8 A. M., where were 
assembled 42 men from 14 universities: 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York and 
South Dakota. 

This was the largest contest of its 
kind ever held. The teams were 
briefly told the rules of the contest by 
Mr. Rawl, the director of the contest. 
They were then divided up into four 
squads of from 11 to 12 men, each in 
charge of a guide. 

The first cattle to be judged were the 
Ayrshires. One squad was led into the 
arena where a ring consisting of four 
cows stood. For two minutes the 
cows were led around. The remainder 
of 15 minutes was given for the placing 
of the animals. The squad was then 
taken to a separate room and given 15 
minutes to write the reasons for their 
placing. In a similar manner the 
Guernseys, Jerseys and Holsteins were 
placed. 

On Saturday night the results were 
given out. Nebraska won 1st, Iowa 
2d, while Cornell succeeded in winning 
6th place. The comparative scores 
out of a possible 4200, were Nebraska, 
354444; Iowa, 347624; Kansas, 
3381; Massachusetts, 3330; Missouri, 
329624; New York, 3214; Kentucky, 
3169144; South Dakota, 2965; Penn- 
sylvania, 296344; Michigan, 293424; 
Delaware, 289614; Ohio, 286534; 
Maryland, 2834; New Hampshire, 
2804144. The New York team won 
second place in judging the Ayrshires. 

The highest individual score in the 
Ayrshire breed was won by R. H. 
Hewitt, ’13, with a score of 188 out of a 
possible 200. 

This contest is growing rapidly in 
size, there being a gain this year of four 
schools over last year. The interest 
taken in it is also increasing. At Iowa 
over 100 men started in the competi- 
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tion. Some of the western colleges 
give their insignia to the men making 
the teams. For this reason I would 
urge that every man who can possibly 
do it should try for the team and not 
only get personal benefit but help 
make a winning team for Cornell. 

The time I have spent in the com- 
petition, I look upon as the most prof- 
itable I have had in college. And I 
think the men who did not succeed in 


making the team will heartily agree 
with me that it was time well spent. 

Then there is the training, given by a 
man second to none in his profes- 
sion, and to whom the team is largely 
indebted for their success. Upon these 
trips we were given a chance that can- 
not be had in class rooms for closer 
association with Professor Wing, a 
feature which is one of the most pleas- 
ant of the trip. 


THE FORESTRY BUILDING 


By Walter Mulford 


{Professor of Forestry, Cornell} University 


HE contract for the erection of the 
forestry building has been let. 
The building is to be located just east 
of the Filtration Plant on the high 
knoll overlooking the Forest Home 
Valley, and close to the woodland along 
the Fall Creek ravine. It is to be 
northwest of the Poultry Building. 

The building is to be of brick, in con- 
formity with the other College build- 
ings. The outside dimensions are 143 
feet by 58 feet. There will be three 
floors, and a finished attic containing 
much available space lighted by dormer 
windows and skylights. 

The ground floor contains a general 
wood technology laboratory, an ad- 
vanced wood technology laboratory 
and a timber testing room. All three 


of these laboratories will be given over 
to the work in structure and identifica- 
tion of woods, timber testing, paper 
pulp and other matters affecting the 
technical qualities of timber. Con- 
nected with the general wood tech- 
nology laboratory will be a laboratory 
materials room. The ground floor 
also contains a freight room and a 
locker room. This floor is not a base- 
ment, but receives full light on three 
sides, and has half length windows on 
the fourth side. 

On the second floor there is a large 
laboratory for mensuration and utiliza- 
tion, a reading room, a class room, a lec- 
ture room, an instrument room and a 
group of offices. The lecture room will 
be provided with an automatic window 
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darkening apparatus, so as to facilitate 
the use of lantern slides. Connecting 
with the lecture room is a lecture 
materials room in which charts, maps, 
photographs, specimens, lantern slides, 
and all other materials used in illus- 
trating the lectures will be kept. The 
office group includes a general office 
and six private offices, all connected by 
a system of push buttons. 

The third floor includes a labora- 
tory for silviculture and dendrology, a 
museum, a class room, a drafting room, 


an herbarium room and a seminary 
room, 

In the attic there is an advanced 
general laboratory, a series of small 
private laboratories, camera and dark 
rooms, a room for the forestry club and 
an office. It is expected that the club 
room will serve as an informal reading 
room and gathering place for the pro- 
fessional forestry students. This room 
is attractively located and _ should 
prove of great value in developing the 
proper fraternal spirit among the men. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL FRUIT EXHIBIT 


By H. M. Stanley, ’15 


ACH department of the College of 
Agriculture has its own mode of 
expression of the work it is accom- 
plishing. For several years the De- 
partment of Pomology has expressed 
the efficiency of its work by a Fruit 
Exhibit. Every year this Fruit Ex- 
hibit has shown such progress in size, 
attractiveness, and educational fea- 
tures that now it is without doubt the 
most instructive of its kind in this part 
of the country. 

The Sixth Annual Fruit Exhibit held 
November 7th, 8th and oth, surpassed 
all the previous annual exhibits in 
quality and quantity of the fruit as 
well as in the educational features 
advanced. The entire work of the 


exhibit was performed by the students 
in the Department of Pomology. They 
were responsible for the setting up, the 
labelling, and the arrangement of the 
fruit, while the judging was performed 
by advanced students, who have had 
training along this line. 

The formal opening of the Exhibit 
was announced at. the Regular 
Monthly Assembly held November 
7th and during the evening the Ex- 
hibit rooms were well filled with in- 
terested spectators. There was a large 
attendance of residents, fruit growers 
and students at all times. 

Cornell colors, used for extensive 
decoration of the stairways, corridors 
and Pomology rooms, gave a striking 
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appearance to the entire exhibit. The 
great regularity of placement and 
arrangement, so as.to present the best 
effect was one of the features of the 
show which received a large amount of 
comment from all of the spectators. 

The Exhibition was made quite 
representative of the entire country by 
having collections from Massachusetts, 
Idaho, Utah, California, Nevada, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Oregon, Ohio, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, and New York. From 
about 50 exhibitors, 133 varieties of 
apples were received together with 
several varieties of pears from Roches- 
ter and a few peaches and pears from 
Maryland. There were also several 
plates of Persimmons and Quinces. A 
rack of Tokay and Malaga grapes from 
California gave a marked contrast 
with a few of the typical varieties from 
New York State. 

One of the most educational features 
of the Exhibit wasa bank of box packed 
apples. This bank represented a large 
red frame surrounding a large red 
“C U” figured with Tompkins Kings 
The 


in a background of Greenings. 
fruit used in the bank was grown in an 
old orchard on the University Farm. 
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This had, from long neglect, been bear- 
ing a small amount of poor fruit. The 
Pomology Department assumed con- 
trol two years ago and the great im- 
provement accomplished by careful 
cultivation was shown by the excellent 
exhibit and by the fact that the 
orchard is now producing 300 barrels 
of apples an acre! 

The Exhibit is held chiefly for its 
educational value. It affords the stu- 
dents a splendid opportunity for the 
study of fruits and fruit varieties, 
which seldom comes to them in after 
life. Then too, such a comprehensive 
exhibit is by far more instructive than 
the lecture or class room study and 
gives exceptional opportunity for the 
study of the characteristics, the varia- 
tions and the adaptations of the many 
varieties. 

Besides demonstrating one of the 
ways in which the college is attempting 
to educate its students along practical 
lines in preparation for later life, the 
Exhibit reminds us that ‘‘There were 
never better opportunities ahead for 
the capable Fruit Grower,’ especially 
in our own New York State, ‘‘and that 
skill in orcharding is demanding a 
premium and is assured of receiving it!” 


GENERAL VIEW OF SIXTH ANNUAL FRUIT EXHIBIT. 
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DECEMBER, I9I2 


The CouUNTRYMAN 
takes great pleasure 
in welcoming you men 
and women who are 
members of the entering class of 
Winter Course Students. The en- 
thusiasm and thirst for knowledge that 
has brought you here fits in well with 
the spirit of this institution, the spirit 
of service. You are here to acquire 
information of a practical nature. 
With but few weeks ahead of you, you 
must work intensively if you are to 
receive fullest benefit of your course. 
You cannot expect to learn all the 
principles and practices of agriculture 
in these twelve weeks but you should 
learn to think along agricultural lines. 

You are expected to enter into the 
social life of the college and to share 
the responsibilities of a student. Take 
a live active interest in your clubs, 
your teams and your debates. Remem- 
ber that you are urged to attend the 


Short Course 
Students 
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meetings of the various departmental 
clubs and the monthly Assemblies of 
the College where student body and 
faculty mingle on common informal 
ground. 


It was indeed a mem- 
orable occasion when, 
on November 7, the 
students gathered be- 
fore the steps of Gold- 
win Smith Hall to do honor to Dr. 
Andrew D. White on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday. We who are 
now students in Cornell University 
owe a great deal to Dr. White whose 
tireless efforts at the time of the 
establishment of the institution and 
since that time have been in no small 
way responsible for the prestige which 
Cornell now enjoys. Several years 
before the founding of Cornell Univer- 
sity, he had mapped out plans for an 
institution of higher learning which 
should be worthy of the State of New 
York. With admirable foresight, Dr. 
White was among the first to provide 
for the parity of practical and cultural 
studies. He said, at the time of the 
founding of this University, “It should 
begin at the beginning. It should take 
hold of the chief interest of this coun- 
try, which is agriculture; then it 
should rise—step by step, grade by 
grade—until it has fulfilled the highest 
ideal of what a university should be.” 


Ex-president 
White’s 
Birthday 


A problem which is 
becoming more and 
more serious in the 
College of Agriculture 
is brought about by the large number 
of students coming from cities and 
towns without any practical experience 
in farm life. These men must before 
graduation pass the farm practice 


Farm 
Practice 
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examination. Many are at a loss to 
know how they shall acquire the per- 
sonal first hand knowledge of the farm 
which this examination requires. A 
number can find vacation employment 
on farms, but opportunities in this 
direction are insufficient to meet the 
necessity or the demand. Prof. Gil- 
bert’s article in this issue describes one 
way by which the difficulty is being 
met. In regard to the training-school 
idea in agriculture, Dean Bailey in his 
address before the rural education sec- 
tion of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association said in part: ‘‘The State 
of New York has now undertaken to 
maintain advanced education in agri- 
culture by the establishment of a state 
college and several schools. It should 
now go back to the beginning and pro- 
vide the preparatory agencies. The 
first essential is to make it possible and 
practicable for the public schools to 
introduce agricultural subjects on simi- 
lar terms as other subjects; and this is 
now being actively and I think effec- 
tively undertaken. If the state is to 
provide the best complete enterprise, 
the next most important need is some 
kind of direct training-schools in agri- 
culture. By eliminating the purpose- 
less long vacation and maintaining a 
twelve months’ enterprise, such train- 
ing schools or classes might be com- 
bined with the existing public schools 
without loss of time to the pupil. 
These training-schools or training- 
classes should be many, to meet the 
needs of the different localities. They 
should be small units and _ strictly 
limited in the number of pupils so that 
each pupil may receive the maximum 
of actual hand-training. If these 


training-schools or  training-classes 
were to utilize actual farmers’ farms 
for a part of their work the results, of 
course, would be much better. A vaca- 
tion in the country is not farm work. 
Living in a country home is not farm 
work. One must actually do the work 
seriously and as good farmers do it. 
There should be some way of linking- 
up many of the best farms with the 
training-school idea, the educational 
features to be under the direction of 
the recognized educational authorities 
of the State. 

“Society should take such action as 

will prepare the children to go to 
school.”’ 
Dr. Herbert J. Web- 
ber, head of the de- 
partment of plant- 
breeding, has resigned 
from the staff of the 
College to accept a position as organi- 
zer and executive head of a Graduate 
School of Tropical Agriculture and a 
Citrus Experiment Station to be 
located at Riverside, California. While 
we very much regret the departure 
of a man who has so thoroughly 
gained the respect and the good will 
of the University community, we 
sincerely congratulate Dr. Webber on 
his advancement. California is indeed 
fortunate in selecting the head of her 
new institution. 

Dr. Webber came to Cornell to 
occupy his present position in 1907. 
Previous to that time, he was in plant 
breeding work with the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. During 
the year, 1909-1910, he served in the 
absence of Dean Bailey as acting 
Director of the College of Agriculture. 


Professor 
Webber 
Resigns 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


The College of Agriculture must 
provide instruction for more than 
2000 students this year. At the 
beginning of the fall term there were 
enrolled 360 Freshmen, 308 Sopho- 
mores, 230 Juniors, 163 Seniors, 117 
Graduates, and 138 Special Students. 
In addition to the 1300 students thus 
accounted for, 225 students attended 
summer school and more than 550 
are anticipated in the Winter Course, 
bringing the total for the entire year 
close to 2100. 

In 1903, less than 10 years ago, when 
the State made its initial appropriation 
for this college the total attendance 
was but 296. Thus our increase in less 
than 10 yearshas been over 7oopercent. 

In view of this astonishing growth, a 
survey was made by the Director to 
determine if the cause laid in the sys- 
tem of free tuition. The results of his 
inquiry were most interesting; it was 
found that large as was the total 
increase, the proportional increase of 
students attending from other states 
and paying tuition waseven larger. It 
can only be deducted from these facts, 
that our growth is due not to free 
tuition, but to the enormously acceler- 
ated demand foragricultural education. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
every Agricultural building was taxed 
to the limit of its seating capacity and 
with the arrival of the Winter Course 
students,recitations must be conducted 
in many buildings off the Agricultural 
College grounds. Until the new build- 
ings are completed, the disposal of our 
2000 students is the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the administration. 


The regular monthly assembly was 
held on November 7. Despite the 
rainy weather, the meeting was well 
attended. Dean Bailey spoke on 
“Organization and the Disadvantages 
of Too Much Organization.”” Human 
thought, he declared, runs very nearly 
in the same channel, and generally 
when a man goes astray he soon 
returns. There are a few, however, 
who live a life separate from the others; 
such men accomplish the most for the 
world. Edison is a very notable 
example of this. Speaking of organi- 
zation in the country life movement, 
he stated that it is his belief if in- 
dividuals worked harder, better results 
would be accomplished. 

After the meeting all adjourned to 
the fruit show in the pomology rooms. 
* * * 

During the latter part of October 
poultry demonstration coaches were 
operated by the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R. Co., in codpera- 
tion with the Ag. College, between 
Syracuse and Batavia. Messrs. Krum 
and Hurd accompanied the train. 
There were two coaches, one for lec- 
turing and the other for demonstration 
on many of the important phases of 
poultry, including feeding for egg 
production, grading of eggs, construc- 
tion of poultry houses and other items 
that bear upon the raising of poultry 
for profit. The demonstration car was 
fitted with poultry appliances, such as 
egg and poultry carries, picking boxes, 
feed hoppers, trap nests, and chickens 
for actual demonstration. Charts 
showing methods of rearing chicks, 
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caring for fowls, etc., were exhibited. 
Rations and methods of feeding in 
printed form were distributed. Re- 
sults of many important experiments 
were discussed. At all their stopping 
places, the demonstrators were greeted 
by large crowds, thus showing the 
interest that the farmers are taking in 
the extension work of the college. 

On November 12-14, another demon- 
stration train was sent over the Harlem 
Division of the N. Y. Central from 
Albany southward, in the interest of 
dairying, soil improvement and orchard 
development. Professors Savage and 
Fippin accompanied it. One coach 
carried exhibits of feeds, dairy applian- 
ces, spraying materials, insect pests, 
fertilizers, lime, etc. Demonstrations 
of combinations of feeds in a balanced 
ration, choice of feeds, desirability and 
economical purchase, particularly of 
concentrated feeds were given. Also 
the common adulterations of feeds 
were discussed. The soils work dealt 
primarily with lime and commercial 
fertilizers. In regard to fertilizers, 
the fundamentals and composition 
were talked on, and suggestions were 
made as to the standard fertilizers for 
the average farm condition. Charts 
showing the effects of lime, the availa- 
bility of commercial fertilizers, etc., 
were displayed. The importance of 
crop rotation in relation to soil man- 
agement was mentioned and other 
important subjects such as the funda- 
mental points in good soil manage- 
ment, lime in relation to the soil, etc., 
were discussed. 


* * * 


The New York State College of 
Agriculture has been asked to prepare 
an exhibit for the national corn expo- 
sition to be held in Columbia, S. C., 
Jan. 27-Feb. 10, which will demon- 
strate in miniature a good type of a 


country fair. It is hoped to put in 
graphic form as many practical sug- 
gestions for an ideal country fair as 
possible. The whole question of fairs, 
exhibits, and shows is at present much 
discussed and the preparation of an 
exhibit of this kind may help to crystal- 


ize some of the ideas on this important 
subject. 

A conference of several men promi- 
nent in fair work in this state has been 
called by the committee to discuss the 
questions given below. These ques- 
tions have also been sent to prominent 
agriculturists throughout the country 
and valuable suggestions have been 
received. 

How may the fair grounds and 
equipment be made a civic center and 
used the year round? Is it possible 
to place a rural school on or near the 
fair grounds so that both may be better 
used for educational purpose? Should 
experimental and demonstration plats 
be conducted on the fair grounds for 
the benefit of the whole community? 

Could the fair grounds be made into 
some sort of a park and kept clean 
and attractive so as to be a fit place 
for rural gatherings at any time of the 
year? Could not the buildings be used 
for grange gatherings or other assem- 
bly purposes or for’ winter shows or 
exhibits? Could not the rural church 
be in some way associated with such 
an enterprise? How should such an 
enterprise be supported financially. 

What should be the nature of the 
exhibits and other contests, and 
what should constitute the premiums? 
What attitude should a fair take 
towards vaudeville shows, balloon 
ascensions and such ‘‘attractions?’’ 
Should the hardware and general mer- 
chandise exhibits be encouraged? 
How much prominence should lectures 
have as educational features? What 
is the effect of traveling professional 
exhibitors?’ How may the fair be 
made more of an expression of the 
rural mind? 

* * * 

On the night of October 29, at the 
close of an enthusiastic meeting, the 
students of the Forestry Department 
organized the Cornell Forestry Club. 
At the close of the business meeting 
in which a constitution was adopted 
and officers elected, the club adjourned 
for a social hour. Professor Mulford 
gave a very interesting talk on forestry 
experiences. The following officers 
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were elected: 


President, K. E. 
Pfeiffer, ’12; 


vice-president, B. H. 


Paul, ’13; Sec. C. S. Hahn, ’13; and 
Treas. H. B. Steer, ’13. 
* * eS 


On Wednesday night, October 23, 
the Ag. Sophomore class held the first 
social gathering of what promises to be 
a very active and enjoyable year. The 
entertainment committee worked out 
the suggestion that the class have a 
corn husking ‘“‘bee’’, one of the good 
old-fashioned kind. For the occasion 
they had the use of the loft of the new 
horse barn. Decorated with corn 
shocks, it was an excellent place for the 
affair. After a short business meeting, 
Professor Rice gave a very fitting talk 
for the event. Then amid much 
merriment, began the husking. All 
those who were so unfortunate as to 
find a red ear, had the pleasure of 
entertaining the class with ‘‘stunts.”’ 
After the corn was all husked and 
cleared away, dancing was started 
with a grand march. Later in the 
evening, cider, doughnuts and apples 
were served. 

The “‘bee”’ certainly was a great suc- 
cess for fully 125 came out and enjoyed 
themselves. 

* * * 

Prof. Stocking and Messrs. Ayres 
and Fisk recently attended the Inter- 
national Dairy Show at Milwaukee and 
the National Dairy Show at Chicago. 
At Milwaukee, Prof. Stocking was one 
of the judges of milk and cream ex- 
hibited and also read a paper before the 
International Milk Inspector’s Associa- 
tion. 

* * * 

Prof. Lauman was appointed to 
represent the Experiment Station and 
Prof. Stocking to represent the College 
at the annual meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Stations to be held 
at Atlanta, Georgia, Nov. 12th-15sth. 

* * * 

From Oct. 15th to 17th the State 
Cheese Instructors held a conference 
at the Dairy Department for the pur- 
pose of promoting uniformity of 
methods of instruction among the 
state colleges and to give opportunity 


to become more familiar with the 
recent work of cheese making. On 
Nov. 12th to 14th the State Butter- 
makers held a similar conference for 
the same purpose. 


* * * 


On the evening of Oct. 28th, a 
memorial meeting of the Lazy Club 
was held in honor of the late John 
Craig, Professor of Horticulture, and 
“Uncle John’’ Spencer, founder of the 
extension courses. Mrs. Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock told of her remem- 
brances of “Uncle John” and the 
Dean paid his tribute to Professor 
Craig. 

Nov. 4th, was Chrysanthemum 
night for the Lazy Club. All members 
sauntered lazily over to the green- 
houses, which were brilliantly lighted, 
where they inspected the wonderful 
display of chrysanthemums at their 
leisure. This meeting, possibly due to 
the environment, proved to be the 
largest in the history of the Club. 

Prof. A. C. Beal spoke on ‘The 
Older Types of Chrysanthemums,” 
and Mr. A. C. Hottes on ‘‘Chrysan- 
themum News of the Year.”’ 

* * * 


Dr. H. H. Love of the Department of 
Plant Breeding has returned from a 
field trip to the farm of Seth Lowe at 
Bedford Hills, and to the Lincoln Agri- 
cultural School where he was engaged 
in conducting experiments with corn 
and potato plats. 

Dr. C. H. Myers of the Department 
of Plant Breeding has completed his 
work of supervision of corn and 
potato breeding experiments at Alden, 
Newburgh, and Lincoln Agricultural 
School. 

The Department of Plant Breeding 
has begun a cooperative timothy 
growing test with the farmers of Jeffer- 
son County. Improved timothy seed 
will be furnished by the College. The 
Department of Plant Breeding is now 
prepared to distribute to interested 
farmers, some new improved strains of 
timothy seed, and is planning to fur- 
nish some new varieties of wheat for 
next year’s seeding. 
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The Home Economics Department 
rented the house on Reservoir Avenue, 
previously occupied by Mr. Tailby, 
and now to be known as the Home 
Economics Lodge. This house has 
been repainted and papered and slightly 
remodeled, and is to serve as a labora- 
tory for the department to demonstrate 
the principles of simple house decora- 
tion and also to enable groups of 
students to solve problems in house- 
hold management, in the preparation 
and purchase of food, and various other 
living problems. 

* * 

The Department of Animal Hus- 

bandry has recently purchased eigh- 


Mechanics arranged for a demonstra- 
tion of power plowing on the college 
farm. A field about 100 rods long and 
30 acres in extent was selected. Part 
was in sod and part in corn stubble; 
part of the sod was wet, sticky black 
gumbo soil, part fine sandy loam and 
part slippery, wet clay. The corn 
stubble was a stony loam and as will be 
seen from the photograph quite hilly, 
altho the picture does not adequately 
indicate the slope as the steepest, 
shown at the left, was estimated at 
about 25%. 

The demonstration served to con- 
vince even the most conservative that 
it is possible to do really good plow- 


FARM TRACTORS DOING DEMONSTRATION PLOWING. 


teen colts which will be used for 
instructing the students in stable 
management and fitting horses for 
sale. The colts will be put into con- 
dition and sold at the annual live stock 
sale of the department during Farmer’s 
Week. 
* * * 

With the increasing use of gas trac- 
tors for plowing in the great wheat 
growing areas of the west and north- 
west the eastern farmer is beginning to 
ask if good plowing by power is possible 
on his farm, and if so will it pay him to 
purchase any one of the gas tractors 
now on the market? In order to pro- 
vide an opportunity for farmers to 
form their own judgments on the first 
question the department of Farm 


ing with engine plows. Also, that of 
the tractors demonstrated, each could 
pull its allotted plows in a satisfactory 
manner under favorable conditions. 
The wet clay swales and the steep 
stubble land, however, proved serious 
obstacles and the varying success of 
the different machines in coping with 
them was both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Prof. H. W. Riley is not ready 
to express definite opinions as to the 
relative merits of the different ma- 
chines shown, however, as so many 
factors are involved and so little has 
so far been proved by practice. He is, 
however, very ready to supply any one 
with a list of firms making gas tractors 
and with the names of those repre- 
sented in the demonstration. 
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The problem of what a gas tractor 
must do in order to be a paying invest- 
ment on the average New York farm 
was very carefully studied in a thesis 
prepared last June by H. H. Garner 
under Prof. Riley’s direction. This 
thesis may be consulted at the library. 

The college did not purchase any 
one of the tractors demonstrated but 
the department of Farm Practice has 
retained one for further trial and is now 
using it with very good success in doing 
the fall plowing on the college farm. 

* * * 


R. J. Gillmore, formerly assistant in 
Biology, has received an appointment 
as Professor in Zoology in the Western 
Reserve at Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


Professor Montgomery has recently 
complied* some interesting statistics 
showing the previous location and 
experience of students taking the 
course in Farm Crops. Of the 150 
students in the course, 50 per cent. are 
from the city, 10 per cent. are from the 
city but have had some farm exper- 


ience, while but 40 per cent. come from 
farm homes. 

In a large map of New York State 
are inserted pins which show the loca- 
tion of each student. A _ veritable 
forest of these pins appear around New 
York, Rochester, and other large 
cities, while thru the rural districts, the 
pins are thickest thru the Mohawk 
valley and around the Finger Lakes. 
In the great section of the state lying 
north of the New York Central Lines, 
the pins are few and far apart. 

Ten years ago, 90% of the students 
in “Farm Crops’ came from farms; 
today but 40% are from the country. 
These figures show that great as is the 
increase in registration of students 
from the rural districts, the increase in 
city students is growing even more 
rapidly. 

Professor Montgomery feels that 
that while the boy from the up-to-date 
farm has a great advantage over_the 
city boy, the latter on the other hand, 
is often a better student than the boy 
from the poorly run farm because he 
has less to unlearn. ° 


FORMER STUDENTS 


(F. W. CARD, B.S.A.,’92 


92, B.S.A., ’93, M.S.—Fred W. 
Card was born at Sylvania, Bradford 
Co., Pa., in 1863. The early part of 
his life was spent on his father’s farm. 
He attended the common schools until 
he was 14. At that age he entered the 
Mansfield State Normal School from 
which he graduated in 1880. He 
taught three years in the public schools 
and secured a permanent teacher’s 
certificate. He then took a course at 
Allen’s Business College in Elmira, 
after which he spent five years in 
gardening and small fruit growing. 

In the fall of 1889 he entered Cornell 
University. He completed the regular 
course in Agriculture in three years, 
receiving the degree of B.S.A. in 1892. 
He was then granted a fellowship and 
remained for graduate work the follow- 
ing year, receiving his Master’s degree 
in 1893. He was appointed assistant 
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in horticulture at the Cornell Univer- 
sity Experiment Station before his 
fellowship expired, but resigned in a 
short time to take a position in the 
University of Nebraska in September, 
1893. He held the title of Associate 
Professor of Horticulture at that insti- 
tution but was in full charge of the 
Department. After five years in 
Nebraska he became Professor of Hor- 
ticulture at the Rhode Island College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and 
in 1901 Professor of Agriculture as 
well. He remained at Rhode Island 
nine years, resigning in 1907.to engage 
in actual farming on the farm where 
he was born. Upon being asked his 
reasons for leaving Rhode Island, he 
said: ‘I had always wanted to get 
where I could make myself a home. 
That, one cannot do who works on a 
salary and is liable to be changing 
from place to place at any time. I 
also grew tired of the personal jeal- 
ousies and bickerings that are con- 
stantly creeping into that kind of 
work. I did not enjoy working under 
the direction of other men as a rule, 
although there were two or three ex- 
ceptions. The time came when it was 
necessary to make a change from 
Rhode Island and it seemed to be the 
right time to make the jump to the 
farm, toward which I had been looking 
solong. It has been up-hill work here 
but I have no desire to go back. If 
the Rhode Island position were open to 
me today, I would not take it, though 
there might be positions which would 
be a temptation, of course. Some col- 
lege and station work is good but a lot 
of it is not and I do not care to be con- 
stantly subjected to the public criti- 
cism which every station worker in 
agricultural lines must meet.” 

’98, B.S.A.—Prof. Gillmore, for some 
time President of the College of Agri- 
culture of Hawaii, has accepted a posi- 
tion as head of the Agronomy Depart- 
ment at Berkely, Cal. 

’99, A.M., ’0o Ph.D.—Wilhelm Mil- 
ler, formerly Associate Editor of the 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 
and for several years on the editorial 
staff of Country Life in America and 


the Garden Magazine has recently gone 
to the Illinois Agricultural College as 
Professor of Landscape Gardening. 
His work is largely along the lines of 
bettering horticultural and landscape 
conditions thruout the state. 

99, B.S.A.—D. B. Clark of Leroy, 
N. Y., was a recent visitor at the col- 
lege. Mr. Clark has recently returned 
from the Philippines where for six 
years he has been engaged in teaching 
work in the Island Schools. 

or, B.S.A., ’04, A.M.—Arthur G. 
Ruggles, assistant professor of entomol- 
ogy in the University of Minnesota and 
a former student of Professor Comstock 
has been appointed entomologist of the 
Commission for the Investigation and 
Control of the Chestnut Tree Blight in 
Pennsylvania. Professor Ruggles has 
obtained a year’s leave of absence from 
Minnesota and is going to Philadelphia 
at once to take up his duties. 

Mr. Ruggles spent a few days in 
Ithaca while on his way. 


’o5, B.S.A.—Geo. Wendell Bush 


for a number of years manager of the 
Arden Dairy Farms at Harriman, 


N. Y., has left that position to take 
charge of the recently organized Farm 
Bureau of Oneida County. His head- 
quarters will be at Utica. 


’o5, Sp.—F. H. Cardozo is located 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Florida at Tallahassee. Mr. 
Cardozo has charge of Agriculture and 
Botany. 

’06, W. D.—Earl W. Brown, form- 
erly in charge of the bottling of the 
famous ‘‘Brookside Milk’? at New- 
burgh has charge of the Bottling and 
Pasteurizing Departments of the Shef- 


field Farms, Slawson Decker Co., at 
New York City. 


’o7, Sp.—Jameés H. Peterson gives 
his present address as Wakiawa, Oahn, 
Hawaii. 

’o7, Agr.—E. W. Thurston is in- 
structor in Agriculture at the Lowville 
Academy. 

’o9, BS.A—M. A. Travis is at 
present doing bacteriological and 
chemical work in conjunction with 
milk and cream testing. He has 
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recently taken this position with the 
Detroit Chemical Co,, Detroit, Mich. 

’o9, B.S.A.—R. L. Rossman is har- 
vesting a big corn and oat crop on his 
ranch at Bancroft, Iowa. 

’o9, Sp.—Mr. Ernest Potts has 
recently purchased a fine fruit ranch at 
Modisto, California. 

’r0, B.S.A.—Dr. Harding of the 
Geneva Experiment Station has ac- 
cepted a position as head of the Dairy 
Industry Department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

"ro, B.S.A.—James Rutherford was 
in town over the 12—13th. 

"10, B.S.A.—K. B. Lewis is in the 
Bureau of Pomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

’10, B.S.A.—The wedding of Herbert 
L. Sanford and Miss Nellie Dougherty 
of Lansing, N. Y., took place on June 
26. Mr. and Mrs. Sanford are now 
residing in Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Sanford being in the employ of the 
Bureau of Entomology. 

10, Sp.—G. U. Tiffany. Announce- 
ment has just been received of the 
marriage of Mr. Tiffany to Miss Ada 
Meyers of Lisbon, Iowa, on May 18, 
1912. Mr. Tiffany is in charge of 
agricultural teaching in the Pine Island 
Public Schools, Pine Island, Minn. 

"ro, W. H.—Geo. H. Sprague, 
formerly with the Turner Hill Farm at 
Ipswich, Mass., has taken a position as 
instructor in Horticulture at Lyden 
Institute, Lyden Center, Vt. 

W. P.—Gustave Walters is in charge 
of the Poultry department of the 
Johnston Stock and Farming Co., a 
land developing company situated at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

"11, M.S.—Mr. E. L. Hsieh is now 
connected with the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Re- 
public of China, with headquarters in 
Peking. He is particularly identified 
with the Bureau of Editing and Trans- 
lation and has to do largely with the 
agricultural library. After leaving 
Cornell, Mr. Hsieh went to Germany, 
with the expectation of spending a 
year and a half or two years studying 
agricultural conditions, taking work in 
some of the universities, but at the 


time of the revolution in his native 
land he was recalled. 

"11, B.S.A.—Miss Grace Bennett is 
successfully conducting a Tea Room in 
Washington, D.C. Miss Bennett also 
has charge of the woman’s page of the 
Tribune Farmer. 

"x1, B.S.A.—T. E. Elder was in town 
the week of Nov. 6th on his way to 
Virginia. Mr. Elder is in charge of 
the farm of the Mt. Hermon Seminary. 

"11, B.S.A.—Miss Lydia Humphrey, 
has an excellent teaching position in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

’r2, Ph.D.—G. R. Hill, who took his 
Doctor’s degree in Plant Physiology 
this fall, has gone to the Shaw Botani- 
cal Garden at St. Louis, Missouri, 
where he will be associated with Dr. 
Duggar in botanical research. 

’r2, Ph.D.—R. J. Evans has been 
appointed to a position with the Utah 
Agricultural College. 

"12, M.S.A.—Mr. Alfred Atkinson 
has resumed his duties at the head of 
the Agronomy Department of the 
Montana Agricultural College. 

’12, M.S.A.—Mr. H. H. Vinall has 
returned to the Plant Breeding Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., where he 
will resume his duties as Assistant 
Agrostologist. 

"12, B.S.—George Butler and A. H. 
White, last year’s Business Manager 
and Editor of the Countryman 
respectively, and Stanley White were 
in Ithaca for the Dartmouth game. 

"12, B.S.—Miss Mildred Dudley has 
succeeded Miss Humphrey in her for- 
mer teaching position at Corinth, N. Y. 

*12, B.S.A.—James Kraker is with 
the fertilizer plant of the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company at 
Wilmington, N. C. 

"12, B.S.—Edwin P. Smith, alumni 
notes editor of the CouNTRYMAN last 
year, is very busy managing a farm at 
Oxford Depot, N. Y. Mr. Smith’s 
work this fall has been largely along 
the lines of pomology, having set about 
40 acres of fruit within the last few 
weeks. 

12, Sp.—Mr. W. A. Salisbury is in 
charge of a large Holstein herd on the 
Brotherton Farms at Waterville, N. Y. 
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FRUIT TREES FROM THE GROWER 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


Culver Road and Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We Grow Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Grape, Berry, Hedge 


We Import Rare Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER BOOK 


For the past four years the great state of Pennsylvania has made a 

a R | 1 E special appropriation of from $30,000 to $40,000 annually to teach the 

fruit grower how to use Lime-Sulfur washes, and incidentally to warn 

them against the use of “‘Scalecide,’’ in spite of which the demand for 

0 a “‘Scalecide’’ has increased from year to year and apples from trees 

sprayed with ‘‘Scalecide’’ for five years took all the first prizes at the 

9 Pennsylvania Horticultural Society meeting in 1910; three silver cups, 

6 | p ER A p p L the Adams County sweepstakes and 20 first prizes at the meeting of the 

* same society in 19011. Which pays best? Prize apples or cider apples? 

“Scalecide”’ has no substitute. A postal request to Dept. A will bring you by return mail, free, our book, 

“‘Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,’’ and new booklet, “SCALECIDE, the 

Tree-Saver.”’ If your dealer cannot supply you with “SCALECIDE” we will deliver it to any R. R. Sta- 

tion in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers on receipt of the price: 50- 

gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, $3.75. Address, B. G. PRATT, 
COMPANY, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


850,000 CHERRY TREES 


We grow our trees and plants from bearing orchards and sell direct to the planter at 
wholesale prices, which are 75% less than you pay agents or dealers. 

Every tree and plant guaranteed true to name, free from scale and disease, fresh dug, 
as good as money can buy. Personal attention given each order. 

Write for free illustrated Fall Catalogue of guaranteed true to name trees. 
300 Acres 28 Years 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO. 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 
—— New York 


This Space Reserved for 


F.W. WELLS 
NURSERY STOCK 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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An IHC Manure Spreader 


Saves Valuable Fertilizer 


HE farms of Europe have been worked for centuries, yet the average 
production of wheat from those farms is nearly 30 bushels per acre; 
more than double the average yield of American farms. What is the 

reason for this tremendous difference? 

The reason is that European farmers know the value of stable manure 
as a fertilizer. The average European soil is not as fertile as the average 
American land, but the European grows heavier crops because the fertility 
of the soil is kept up constantly by the liberal use of stable manure. 

While there is not so much stable manure in this country, what there is 


can be used to far greater advantage when an I H C manure spreader is 
used to distribute it. 


IHC Manure Spreaders 


Kemp 20th Century, Corn King, Cloverleaf 


make one ton of manure go as far as two tons spread by hand. By pulveriz- 
ing the manure and apeeeene it in an even coat, light or heavy as may be 


needed, all over the land, they insure a perfect combination of the plant 
food elements with the soil. There is no over-fertilizing in spots, to 
produce an uneven stand of grain. Each square foot of ground gets the 
same treatment. 

The superior mechanical construction of I H C spreaders is the reason 
for their effectiveness. They solve every problem of correct spreading. 
Light draft is secured by the proper construction of wheels and correct 
principles of gearing. When IHC spreaders are thrown in and out of 
gear the beater drive chain is not shifted. 

The advantages of this construction are: Positive traction— the chain 
engages nearly half the teeth on large sprockets instead of only a few; chain 
worn on one side only instead of on both sides as in other constructions; 
simple, effective chain tightener instead of a complicated, troublesome one. 
These all add to the durability of the spreader. 

I H C spreaders have noreach. They do not need one. 

Because of this feature an I H C spreader can be turned in 
its own length, a great convenience at any time. IHC 
spreaders have many other advantages which the I H C 
local dealer will explain to you. See him and get catalogues 
and full information, or, if you prefer, write 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 


IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, 
the best information obtainable on better farming. If you have 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irri- 
gation, fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific and send them 
to IHC Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U S A 


EY Ea EM ES EES 
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Since 1847 


Henderson’s tested farm seeds have been standard 
and there is real reason for this. There is 65 years 
of accumulated experience in growing, breeding, 
selecting, harvesting, cleaning and testing back of 
our seeds. Many of the best methods of testing 
seeds originated in ourhouse. We not only test the 
germination in the ground, which is the most 
natural way, but in addition have these checked 
by sending samples of our stocks to the leading 
seed-testing stations in the United States and 
Europe. By this means we secure nothing but 


the best, which are by far the cheapest in the end. 


Cheap seeds should be viewed with suspicion and 


are usually the most expensive 
things the farmer can buy. Hen- 
derson’s Seeds are tested Seeds. 

Our Farmers’ Manual for 1913, 
a 50-page book of Grasses, Farm 
Seeds, etc., etc., will be mailed free 
to all mentioning THE CORNELL 


COUNTRYMAN. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 
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More Feed Per Acre 
The cost of producing meat or milk would be much 
less if it required less acres to produce the feed. 
Both the guantity and qua/ity of the feed improve 
when the right plant foods are used to supplement the 
manure and clover. They improve enough to yielda 


handsome profit on the expenditure. 
The right plant food includes enough 


POTASH 


in available form. Supplement the manure and phosphate 
with 50 to 100 pounds of Muriate of Potash, or 200 to 400 
pounds of Kainit, per acre, and you will raise big corn and 
fine clover after the grain and at the same time improve 
the fertility of the soil. 

Try Potash salts alone on the swamp land pasture and 
note the clover and good grasses crowd out the wild hay. 
Write us for prices of Potash, one bag up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago New Orleans 


THREE GREAT NATIONAL VICTORIES 


were won by users of 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 


At the National Dairy Show, Chicago, Ill., 1912. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis., 1912 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 1912 


Both First and Second Prizes were taken at the above three shows 
by users of Chr. Hansen’s 


DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


Some of the Prize Winners also used our LACTIC FERMENT 
CULTURE. Our preparations are Prize-Winning preparations. 


Try our RENNET EXTRACT, CHEESE COLOR, RENNET TABLETS, 
CHEESE COLOR TABLETS and LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE. They are 
indispensable to Cheese Makers. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Make Money in Winter 
Growing Greenhouse Vegetables 


= a quarter acre or so under glass to wide and 100 feet long, divided into two 
start with—just enough for a try- compartments—one for lettuce, the other 
out, but not too much to be a large in- for cucumbers and tomatoes. 

vestment. The house above is 40 feet Send for our Growers’ Greenhouse Catalog. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES FACTORIES 


New YorkK Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Irvington, N. Y. 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Franklin Bank Bldg. Rookery Bldg. Des Plaines, Ill. 
ROCHESTER Granite Bldg. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell : : : : 


+~ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 





SAFE SIDE! 


Y needn’t fear a visit from 
ou the Sealer of Weights and 
~ Measures if you use... . 


THATCHER 
SS In the ‘‘200-egg class” there is room for 


MILK new members. The open sesame is “H-O 
Poultry Feeds.” 


Every bag is tagged with a guaranteed 


BOTTLES analysis. 


You won’t give over-capacity H-O Poultry Feeds 


either, because they are accurate ! include 

Send for our free book. It tells | Poultry Feed Scratching Feed 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to Dry Poultry Mash Chick Feed 
your profits. Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 


THATCHER MFG. CO. JOHN J. CAMPBELL, Gen. Sales Agent 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo 


| 
| RR RE ciate tacoma 


Should You or Your Friends WANT A FARM 


The beautiful lake region of Central New York offers you an ideal home. Let us 
locate you where you will be more than satisfied. Write us for a list of satisfied customers. 


W. B. GEORGIA & SON, isc REAL ESTATE 


6 E. State St. ITHACA, N. Y. 


SAMUEL FRASER, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Consulting Agriculturist, Fruitgrower and Nurseryman 
We have 250 acres of orchards under our direct management and propagate nursery 
stock from selected bearing trees of merit. 
500,000 first class fruit trees from which to select. 


No scale. True to name. Healthy, vigorous trees. Catalog free. 
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Christy Engraving Co. 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones Illustrations 
Line Etchings Designing 
and 
Embossing Plates 


We are Specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power of your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates, but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased tosubmit estimates or 
samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester, N.Y. 


OOOO OO OOOO OOOO Oooo 
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The A. I. Root Company 
Medina - Ohio 


“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years." 

Our line includes bee-hives and frames, 
section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
keeper. 

We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —a semi-monthly mag- 
azine—may be had upon request. 


‘* The Famous Airline Bee Products.” 


Perfecto Brands, Automobile Oil 
White Rose Separator Oil 


Red Rose Harvester Oil 


Other Oils for everything 
Old English Mixed Paints 


Ebony Paints for Barns, Cement work and 


Silos.. Guaranteed for 5 years 


The Cornell Countryman 


Last year we outfitted every 
Varsity Major and Minor Sports 
Team: 


Foot-Ball 
Base-Ba 
Track 

The Crews 


Cross Country 


LaCrosse 
Soccer 
Basket Ball 
Hockey 


We solicit the Athletic business 
of the men of the College of 
Agriculture. 


Treman King & Co. 


Outfitters for every sport 


The Atlas Oil Co. 


INDEPENDENT 


SYRACUSE BRANCH 
306 W. Water St. 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK 


SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


TRADE WITH THEM THAT TRADE WITH YOU 


We cover all lines for Men’s Wear 


ME cyaovncs<elastcasncesewas SAG 50c u 
HOSIERY # 


UNDERWEAR 

RAIN COATS 

SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
HATS AND CAPS 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, $2.00 up 


DOWN TOWN, 
142 E. State St. 


TWO SHOPS. 


L. C. BEMENT ONTHE HILL, 


The Toggery Shops 
Hatter, Hosier, Glover, Cravatter, Clothier. 


413 College Ave. 


MAKER OF SHIRTS THAT FIT, 
ONE FACTORY. 
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This Space Reserved for 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO. 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. Both Phones 


PRESSING CONTRACT CLEANING CONTRACT 


SPECIAL CONTRACT, 9 SUITS PRESSED, $3.00 


THE MEN WHO HER ON & HO AND Not Memb of the Cl 
KNOW HOW S LL Aenean bas a 
Not Been Advanced. 


The Original Cleaners 
ITHACA TELEPHONE 275-M 


217 E. STATE STREET Over Chacona’s 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 


SHOES FOR ALL ALL Yes. we have shoes for all and to suit 


all pocket-books. Prices ranging from 
$4.00 to $8.00. Quality, workmanship and fit guaranteed. We invite 


HERRON 


Opposite Tompkins County Bank 


your inspection. 
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It’s the New Process Dry-Cleaning 


That cleans the Clothes that makes the man 


| 
| | 
! Sie cleminins 
Cleaned Clean in a Clean Cleaning Works under Sanitary 
j Methods by the Most Modern Machinery and Appliances i 
| and by Cleaners who Know How i 
! | 
| 
' ! 
| | 
i 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO HAVE THE BEST 


MODERN DRY-CLEANING AND PRESSING WORKS 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 DRYDEN ROAD 
YOUR GARMENTS DELIVERED WITHOUT THE ODOR 


ee ee ee a a a 0 a OO LO) > > SC RE 


Ohh i=L>!|)l—>=a]]=——=____ =L> E=L_EL™L™_L_=| eELSE>EL_L_h__ SSS 6) 


iS i 
Norton Printing Co. 357. E. State St. 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps fl 
2S. eheeESQHE=])|)E LSD =L_>]WD"_ LSS —S_ —___SS |_| SSS) 


The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 


[obinson’s Photograph Shop White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 


214 Kast State Street Drug Store in the City 


Photographer for the Senior Claes Supplies for Agricultural Students 
| ——— a Specialty 


ron Aaron Wells 


Gentlemen’s Clothing and Furnishings 
AURORA STREET ITHACA 
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Ithaca Phone 76x [thaca Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 
The Palace Laundry 


vonet and Soiled Clothing is Made to 
e New. 
323 and 325 Eddy Street No Pressing Machines Used. 


Main Office, 409 West State Street 
F. C. Barnard, Prop. J. C. Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave. 


OH YOU FARMER BOYS! How about Pan Cakes and 


Sausage for breakfast at 


Crisseys Restaurant 
407 Eddy Street 


EEEEEEEEEELELELELEEE EEL ESSE 


teveceterererereeeeeeereses 
ROTHSCHILD BROS. 


“Student Supplies” 


for rooms 


Men who Live in the Open 
Appreciate the Best in 
Nature. 


Men who Wear the ‘ 


: 
* 
t 
* 
* 
; 
¥ Decorations and Necessaries 
: = ; 
Quality Shop Clothes  £ Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 
¢ Sofa Pillows, Banners, 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 
: Steins, Curtains, Books, 
. 
* 
t 
* 
* 
*€ 


Waste Paper Baskets 


Appreciate the Best in 
Tailoring. 


Men’s Wear 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 
siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


Rothschild Bros. 


“The Store of the City” 


E. B. BAXTER, 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. t 


: 
: 
ONE PRICETO ALL ¢ 


$5 0-0-0 5-0 A a 0a aaa a 


: 
$ 
+ 


; 
| 
: 
| 
: 
: 
: 
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D. S. O’BRIEN 


MARKETS 


222 North Aurora Street 430 North Cayuga Street 
DEALER IN 


FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 
J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 


BARNEY SEAMON 


-- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Righ-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 


146-148 E. STATE STREET 
WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 


PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE PETER SCUSA 
PLANTS, ETC. 


THE BOOL MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 


Neatly and Promptly Done 


FLORAL CO. Shoes called for < -_ delivered in any part 
of t Cc 
215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. une 


Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


RogerveD J, F. HICKEY 


MUSIC STORE 


Next to Lyceum 


CAYUGA STREET 





PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS i ‘VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. 23 “Songs of Cornell.”’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 
LENT’S MUSIC STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


_Vietor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 


“Tf you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best makers 
in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to students and town 
people. Suits from $10 to $30. We make to measure at a saving of 30 percent 
to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing 
+ a. not we make it right a 118 East State Street 
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Hand Laundry 


Soft Laundry done 


Williams Brothers at HOME. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Positively No Chemicals Used ! 


HEREHHEHHHHEHHERHHE EE 


MENDING FREE. 


MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 
in the City. 


NORWOOD'S 


ITHACA PHONE 144-C 
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C.F. BELLAY 


LIVERY ITHACA, N. Y. 
THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE 


To visit the model store at the campus gate will quickly convince 
you that I have mastered the student taste in the Photographic 
and Picture Framing line. 


BLACKMER BLOCK, 405 College Ave. Ithaca Phone 180 X 
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SUN=RAY 
THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 
FOR SALE AT 


THE ITHACA HOTEL AND CAFES 
RRKKKKHRKRKKKRKRKRRAKARKREK KK 
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Established 1887 


LARKIN BROS. eeeeem 
RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND x 


JOBBING GROCERS | & Urb and & Son 
JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager | & 
408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 1 


2 THE <—) | WE have all of the 
WIS PRINTER x LATEST DESIGNS in 
Is at your Service for all Classes | 


of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. | § 4 
waite Street, oe Paes ni , Foreign and 
; Domestic Woolens 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


A Single or Two-Family House | 
in the town of Lancaster, N. Y. (10 | ; OUR DRESS SUITS, SACK 


miles from Euffalo) for sale Will — —= = 
consider a trade. Write M. P. G., SUITS and OVERCOATS 
care of Countryman. | 
| ARR IR CRETE are made up in the Latest Styles, 
it you want a cheap, simple, abs | * aes - ae 
NO MORE. lately sure way ps oe ewe 2 also NORFOLKS to your indi- 
RABBITS Rabbit and Every Borer out of vidual taste. : : :::: 
; your orchard, paint your trees BREE EET ey we 
with aug ractog- the new cannes. quinhes 
compound. Simple toprepare. Cheaplyandeasily | 
applied. One application will last for six months. 
nt certain,” *SULFOCIDE” will solve the 7 208 East Seneca Street 
rabbit problem. Write Topay for book- 
let, ‘* SuLFocipe—Sure Pestectina NO MORE 


from Rabbits and Borers.” Address B. 
G, Pratt Co., 50 Church St., N.Y.City. BORERS 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


AB. KENNEDY Di Weste at lores 


Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 
Weddings. Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 


East STATE St., ITHACA, N. Y. Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 





R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y- 
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— 
R.C. OSBORN & CO. 


119-121 East State Street 
THE GREAT CHRISTMAS STORE NOW READY 


BOOKS Gift Books—the Latest Fiction, Popular Copyrights, 


Sets of Standard Authors, Children’s Books. 


CALENDARS Beautiful assortment Greeting Cards (so 


popular this year)—some of the finest ever 
oa in Ithaca. 


FOUNTAIN PENS CORNELL BANNERS 


$1.00 to $10.00 Felt and Satin Cornell Skins 
MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TOYS 
TONS OF HOME-MADE CANDIES AND ASSORTED CHOCOLATES 


Our Box Chocolates will appeal to you! SHOP EARLY ! 


R. C. OSBORN & CO. 


Pictures Picture Framing 


_ SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 


"When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 
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Estimates Misrepresent 


the Terms of a Contract. 


The Travelers Life Insurance Co. 


will sell you a low cost GUARANTEED POLICY with a 
Disability Clause that Insures the Insurance in case of your 
Total and Permanent Disability. 


THE TRAVELERS ACCIDENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY is the Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Best Accident 
Company in America. 


Before Insuring, see ‘‘The Traveler’s Man.” 
J. J. SINSABAUGH, Agent 
Insurance of All Kinds 149 E. State St, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Home Life Insurance Co. 
nee OF NEW YORK 


STUDENTS 
BEFORE BUYING YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
CONSULT 


J. B. OWEN, Agent 


220 East State Street 
Bell Phone, 207-W 


Ithaca Phone, 140 
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Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 

When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By 
means of a special device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 inches while ham- 
mer was falling. Dividing .935 by 577.1715 gives the time it took the hammer to fall 
.0016+ or expressed in fractional form g}, of a second. 

When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 

We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 

Brand new catalogue FREE—describes 18 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 

New edition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 434 to 54% pounds. 

Our little 534 pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


thaca Guns 


ADDRESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


wa 
* 


PRR RAO | is SETS 
Milk Dealers 
Machinery 

and Supplies 


ed 


Excelsior | 


Swing 


Stanchion THE BEST BOTTLES 


THE BEST BOTTLE CAPS 
MANUFACTURED BY THE BOTILE. CRATES 


Wasson Stanchion BOTTLE FILLERS 


BOTILE WASHERS 


| Company WASHING POWDER, Etc. 


Write for Prices 


D. H. Gowing & Co. 


Creamery Apparatus and Supplies 


CUBA, NEW YORK 


Our Name—Excelsior 
Our Method—To make good 
Our Aim—Satisfied customers SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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PLANT 
Apple and Peach Trees 


Yellow Transparent Apple—a profitable and dependable early variety. 


GOOD ADVICE 


“Buy of the man doing the biggest business—there is a reason— 
he has the best goods,”’ is what Daniel Webster said. He was right; 
the nursery firm supplying superior stock gets the most trade. 
That is why we are enabled to produce and sell our millions of 
trees every year. 


Ask for catalogue. Valuable Maryland and Delaware farms for 
sale. Write for particulars. 


Harrison’s Nurseries 
J. G. HARRISON & SONS, Proprietors 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 


: 
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No Excuse for any Cow Owner 
Being Without One 


There is no reason why any cow owner who sells cream or makes 
butter should be without a cream separator and there is no excuse 
why he should not have the best separator. 


Any creameryman or experienced dairyman will tell 
you that a good cream separator will give you a great 
deal more and a great deal better butter than you can 
make with any gravity setting system, and equally, of 
course, more and better cream, if you are selling cream. 


The DE LAVAL is acknowledged by creamerymen 
and the best posted dairymen the 
world over to be the “World’s 
Standard” and the one and only 
separator that always accomplishes 
the best results possible and always 
gives satisfaction, 

You cannot make the excuse 
that you can’t afford to buy a De 
Laval, because it will not only save 
its cost over any gravity setting in 
six months and any other separator 
in a year but is sold either for cash 
or on such liberal terms that it will 
actually pay for itself. 

A little investigation will prove 
to you the truth of the matter is 
that you really can’t afford to 
make cream or butter without the 
use of a DE LAVAL Cream 
Separator. 


The nearest De Laval local agent will be glad to demonstrate this to your own 
satisfaction, or you may write us direct. 


THE De LAVAL. SEPARATOR’ Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





